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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Republican National Convention 
met in Chicago June 14 to 16. The temporary chairman 
was Senator Dickinson, of Iowa, who delivered the key- 
note speech. The permanent chairman 
was Congressman Snell, of New York, 
who delivered a second keynote speech, 
marked by severe denunciation of the Democrats. The 
greater part of the second day was taken up with the 
preparation of the platform mentioned below. On the 
third day, the renominating speech for President Hoover 
was delivered by Joseph Scott, of Los Angeles. Ex- 
Senator France, of Maryland, was also nominated. The 
President won the nomination by a practically unanimous 
vote. Vice-President Charles Curtis was also renominated, 
in spite of a determined effort to keep him out, which 
collapsed when General Dawes flatly refused to accept 
the nomination. 

The Republican platform contains about 8,500 words, 
and has thirty-seven planks. It strongly supports the 
continuation of the gold standard, revision of banking 
laws for better security, emergency re- 
lief loans to the States, continuance of 
high tariff and even higher rates against 
countries off the gold standard, an international con- 
ference on silver, various minor farm-relief measures, 
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continuance of veterans’ relief, restriction of immigration, 
the principle of collective bargaining for labor, “* super- 
vision, regulation, and control of interstate public utilities.” 
The only plank on which there was disagreement was that 
referring to the Eighteenth Amendment. In fact, the 
discussion rose at times to threatening proportions. Even 
before the Convention, the controversy narrowed down 
to an issue between the extreme Wets favoring outright 
repeal and the moderates favoring resubmission of the 
Amendment to the people. The extreme Dry position was 
abandoned. The plank as proposed called for preserva- 
tion of the Amendment, modified by another amendment 
allowing States to deal with the problem as they choose, 
but subject to Federal control of inter-State liquor traffic 
for the protection of dry States. The method of resub- 
mission would be by the Congress proposing the amend- 
ment to State conventions called for that sole purpose. 
Three-fourths of the States would be necessary for rati- 
fication. The minority repeal plan was proposed by 
Senator Bingham and supported by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. In a long night session, it was defeated by a vote 
of 681 to 472; 217 of the opposing votes came from 
Southern States. It was difficult at first to estimate the 
effect created by this plank, which was designed to satisfy 
moderate Wets and not alienate the Drys. 

The House passed the Patman bill, providing for im- 
mediate payment in cash of the outstanding $2,400,000,000 
adjusted-compensation certificates, by a vote of 209 to 176. 
The measure was immediately sent to 
the Senate, where it was claimed it 
would be defeated. The President had 
announced his intention to veto the bill, and it was not 
apparent that the requisite two-thirds vote could be found 
in the House. The Wagner unemployment relief bill 
was passed by the Senate and provided for loans to the 
States on the basis of population. In conference, the 
Garner and Wagner bills met for conciliation. Con- 
gress expected to remain in session for at least ten days, 
since several appropriation measures and the economy and 
relief bills had not yet been finally acted upon. The 
Senate farm-relief bill and the Glass banking bill were 
sidetracked for this session. 

On June 15, there was announced the end of one of the 
most extraordinary fiscal phenomena in history. Begin- 
ning last September, when England went off the gold 
Gold standard, foreign central banks with- 
Exports drew $1,507,000,000 in gold from the 
Cease United States. It will be recalled that 
France lost nearly $100,000,000 by the depreciation of 
the English pound and thereupon determined to convert 
its dollar balances into gold bullion. Other central banks 
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who are on a gold doliar-exchange basis tound this stand- 
ard burdensome and imported gold as a direct basis for 
their currency. The end of the export movement left 
the Federal Reserve with nearly $1,000,000,000 in free 
gold. 


Australia.—In the general elections held in the State 
of New South Wales on June 11, a decisive defeat was 
administered to the ex-Premier, J. T. Lang, leader of the 
Labor party. After a long series of dis- 
putes with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment concerning the repudiation of the 
State’s debts, Mr. Lang was ejected from the Premiership 
in the middle of May and B. S. B. Stevens was named 
to the office. In the elections, Mr. Stevens, heading the 
United Australia party, a coalition of all the anti-Socialist 
groups, secured sixty-six seats, while Mr. Lang’s Laborites 
won only twenty-four. In the last House, the Laborites 
held a majority of twenty. The results were more sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that New South Wales, and 
especially Sydney, were the strongest of all Labor strong- 
holds. Premier Stevens rallied the opposition forces with 
the threat that if Mr. Lang were elected there would be 
a Communist dictatorship, a species of civil war, and a 
possibility of the dissolution of the Federal Union. 
General elections held in the State of Queensland on the 
same day, witnessed the overthrow of the Nationalist- 
Country party coalition by the Laborites under William 
F. Smith. The results, giving the Labor party more than 
two-thirds of the seats, reversed almost exactly the repre- 
sentation of the parties in the last House. 


Election 
Results 





Austria.—The newly organized Cabinet under Dr. 
Dolfuss as Chancellor was struggling to hold the nation 
together while unemployment and starvation were making 
the and dissatisfied. 
Political groups continued to fan the 
Hames of discontent, and on many sides 
clashes often leading to bloodshed threatened peaceful 
government. In the village of Hotting near Innsbruck 
one man was killed and many injured in bitter fighting 
between the National Socialists and the Socialists. Violent 
rioting occurred in many cities when the National Social- 
ists rose up in anger because the Government refused to 
carry the German broadcast of the Nazi Strasser’s speech. 
Reports of Msgr. Ignaz Seipel’s condition indicated 
that there was little hope for his recovery. AMERICA’S 
correspondent found that this distinguished prelate was 
gradually weakening, the effect of the bullet lodged in 
his body some years ago adding to the complications. 


poor restless 
Political 


Unrest 





Chile.—On June 12, Carlos G. Davila resigned his 
place as head of the week-old Socialist Government. No 
official reasons for the move were given, but it was said 
that his colleagues believed his policies 


Junta 
Chief towards foreign interests, especially 
Resigns towards Cosach, the American-controlled 


nitrate monopoly, were too moderate. On June 13 the 
Minister of the Interior, Rolando Merino, was given the 
place in the Junta vacated by Sefior Davila, and Aurelio 
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Nunez Morgado, known as a bitter antagonist to Cosach, 
was appointed national supervisor of the nitrate industry. 
Observers did not interpret the Davila resignation as a 
swing to Communism by the Government; Col. Marma- 
duke Grove, in fact, announced that Communistic dis- 
turbances would be severely repressed. Nevertheless 
radicals and extremist newspapers continued to urge the 
people to “ revolt,” and Communist agitators wrecked the 
interior of the University building at Santiago. On June 
17, after a counter-revolution launched by army leaders 
opposed to Communism, Colonel Grove was overthrown. 
Senor Davila was expected to be a member in the new 
Junta to be named, with a more moderate program. 


France.—On June 9, André Tardieu, the former 
Premier, resigned from the Left Republican party and 
announced that together with the thirty members who had 
seceded with him he would form a new 
party in the Chamber. This group, 
called the Republican Center, was a 
movement in protest against the large number of Left 
Republicans who refused to vote against the Herriot 
Government following its failure to accept M. Tardieu’s 
conditions for support————-Wide publicity both in the 
French and American press was given to the withdrawal 
on June 15 of $55,000,000 from the New York market. 
The sum represented the last of the Bank of France’s 
dollar balances in the United States. <A total of $70,000,- 
000 of private French dollar balances was, however, still 
left in the American market, to care for routine commer- 
cial operations. 


New 
Party; 
Gold 


Germany.—The policy of “watchful waiting” was 
adopted by the German people as the hour approached 
when a definite decision must be given at Lausanne on 
reparations question. The press was 
unanimous in declaring that only can- 
celation of all reparations could help the 
economic situation. The Government went to the Con- 
ference in a hopeful attitude, believing that reparations 
would be done away with entirely on the ground that the 
Basle report and later studies of the financial condition of 
Germany showed conclusively that political payments 
could not be made now, or at any future time without 
strangling the recuperative powers of the country. It 
was the set plan of Chancellor von Papen and his asso- 
ciates to place all the facts with their evident conse- 
quences before their creditor nations, insisting that their 
request for permanent relief sprang from no unwilling- 
ness to meet their obligations but from a physical in- 
capacity to pay. 

Chancellor von Papen headed the delegation of German 
Cabinet officers and noted economical experts with an 
enormous retinue of assistants and secretaries. The fact 
that the leaders of England and France 
in a preliminary conference had come to 
some common understanding and plan 
which would lead to a definite settlement, stirred some 
hopes. It was commonly reported that France, on prin- 
ciples to which all the Premiers have been committed. 


Hopes 
for Lausanne 
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could not and would not consider simple cancelation, but 
that some form of postponement of a final settlement 
dependent upon the world’s recovery, with Germany's 
admission of its obligation, might save the faces of both 
parties, while cleaning the slate for European States to 
begin setting their own house in order before taking up 
the delicate question with the United States of inter- 
national debt remission. At Basle the bankers predicted 
that Germany would yield to a proposition sufficiently 
lenient. As the Hoover moratorium was soon to termi- 
nate, it became necessary to find a way out for Germany, 
since it could not meet its public and private debts on 
July 1. It was thought that a moratorium extending 
from one to five years would be the only possible solution 
under the present circumstances. 

The economic plan of former Chancellor Bruening in 
regard to increased taxes was put into effect by Chancel- 
lor von Papen, who issued an executive decree signed by 
the President cutting the dole twenty 
per cent and increasing the levy on in- 
comes up to six-and-one-half per cent. 
was estimated that the jobless family would now receive 
only $10 monthly, thereby saving the Government nearly 
$120,000,000. A salt tax was also declared. The Gov- 
ernment reserved the right to veto expenditures in any 
State or municipality that would exceed its respective 
budget balance. Dr. Bruening’s plan for giving employ- 
ment to 600,000 unemployed through public works 
financed by a lottery loan, was discarded. Another de- 
cree raised the ban issued against the storm troops of the 
National Socialists, and another restored to the latter the 
privilege of using the Government radio. Herr Strasser 
availed himself of this in a national broadcast setting 
forth the aims of the Nazis. Bavaria and a few other 
States were determined that Hitler’s army would not be 
allowed to reorganize in their territories, and would not 
permit the broadcast of Strasser’s speech, which led to 
some rioting in Munich and promised to afford new 
grounds for further riots. 

The Nazis showed their approval of the new decrees by 
appearing in new uniforms, reorganizing their troops. 
and preparing for the old-time parades. Adolf Hitler, 
when testifying in his own libel suit 
against Werner Abel, denied with rage 
the charge that he had received financial 
support from Italy or any other foreign countries. The 
program outlined for the treatment of the Jews under a 
Nazi regime, as set forth in a pamphlet by Dr. Wilhelm 
Stapel, would reduce the Jews of Germany to a state very 
much like that of the Negroes in America. 


New Taxes 
Levied by 
Executive Decrees 


Nazi 
Activities 


Ireland.—As these lines are being written, pilgrims 
from all over the world are converging on Dublin for the 
Thirty-first International Eucharistic Congress, opening 

on June 22 and closing on Sunday, June 


Bacharistic 26. In preparation for the Congress, a 


Congress 


General Communion of women through- 
out Ireland, following a week’s retreat, was held on June 
12. On the following Sunday, there was a General Com- 
On June 21, 


munion for men, after a similar retreat. 
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the Communion of the school children was held. His 
Eminence, Lorenzo Cardinal Lauri, Papal Delegate, ar- 
rived on June 20 and was accorded a State reception. 
The Congress was formally opened on the afternoon of 
June 22, with services at the Pro-Cathedral. On the day 
following, there was a Pontifical High Mass at the Pro- 
Cathedral in the morning and a mass meeting for men 
in Phoenix Park in the evening. Friday was women’s 
day, with an evening demonstration in the Park. The 
Children’s Mass was scheduled for noonday on Satur- 
day, and on Sunday was to be held the gathering of all 
the faithful before the High Altar in Phoenix Park for 
Mass, followed by the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from the Park to the altar erected on O'Connell 
sridge. The Congress would be formally closed by 
Senediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

During the week of the Congress, all political and eco- 
nomic problems were laid aside. The conversations, 
noted in this column last week, between President De 
Valera and the British Government held 
in London resulted in a more complete 
deadlock than ever. However, since 
both sides maintained a strict silence on the results, it was 
thought possible that negotiations might be resumed. 
soth the Fianna Fail and the British Governments in- 
dicated that the failure to reach an agreement was due 
to the intransigeance of the other party on the matter of 
the Oath and the land annuities. The question of the 
Free State attendance at the Ottawa Conference, for 
which the “ conversations ” were preliminary, remained 
in the same uncertain state. The Dail resolved to ad- 
journ on July 8, in order to allow the delegation going 
to Ottawa to make adequate preparations. Mr. Cos- 
grave’s Opposition ridiculed the idea of sending a delega- 
tion, since the chief objective, that of trade preferences 
with Great Britain, could not be obtained with the British 
position still standing of refusing to treat with the Free 
State until the Oath and land annuities differences were 
satisfactorily settled. The Senate sent back to the Dail 
the Oath bill, so amended “as to alter its original pur- 


British 
Negotiations 


pose.” 

Malta.—Lord Strickland’s Constitutional party re- 
ceived a rebuff at the general elections, the first since 
1927, held on June 15. Prior to the elections, as noted 
last week, the ecclesiastical ban on ad- 
herence to Lord Strickland’s party was 
removed. The sentiment of the elector- 
ate was shown to be, in the elections, with the Bishops 
in their defense of the rights of the Church. Of the 17 
seats in the Senate, the Nationalists won 11, the Con- 
stitutionalists 4 and Trade Union held 2. Earliest re- 
turns of the results of the voting for members of the 
Legislative Assembly indicated a safe majority also for 
the Nationalists. This party has strong Italian sym- 
pathies, and raised, as one of its chief campaign appeals, 
the recent restrictions imposed by the British Maltese 
Government on the teaching of Italian in the schools. 


Defeat of 
Strickland 


Russia.—A conference on oil exports, probably in 
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Paris, was predicted at the breaking off of the recent con- 
ference between American, British, and Russian oil pro- 
ducers in New York City. It was re- 
ported that American producers had 
entered into close alliance with the 
principal British companies to challenge Russians in the 
Far Eastern and European markets unless they agreed 
to proposed stabilization plans. The discovery of rich 
oil fields in the Ural mountains was reported. A huge 
internal loan of 3,200,000,000 rubles (nominally $1,600,- 
000,000) to finance the “ fourth and final year of the five- 
year plan” was announced on June 9 by the Communist 
Executive Committee and the Council of the People’s 
Commissars. The same day news of another catastrophic 
railroad wreck, on May 5, was made public. 


Oil Exports 





Spain.—On June 9, it was announced that Msgr. 
Tedeschini, the Papal Nuncio, had filed claims with the 
Spanish Government in the name of the Catholic Church 
demanding full recompense for the fifty 





Church ‘ > 
Demands monasteries and churches burned during 
Resempense the anti-religious riots of May 1931. 


The Cortes, from which a large number of Deputies had 
absented themselves, passed a bill on June 10 making 
Catalonia “an autonomous region within the Spanish 
State.” A parliamentary battle was expected, however, 
over articles relating to Catalonian finance, education, and 
language problems. On June 14, after the Catholic 
Agrarians had left the Chamber in protest, the Cortes 
voted down the charges against Minister of Works In- 
dalecio Prieto. This Cabinet officer had been accused a 
few days previously of depriving the Government of 
200,000 pesetas a year through an illegal tobacco con- 
cession. The action of the Cortes in clearing him was 
virtually a vote of confidence in Premier Azafia, who had 
demanded that the charges be quashed. 





Disarmament.—The air commission of the world dis- 
armament conference unanimously adopted on June 8 its 
report to the effect that air bombardment was a grave 
threat to civilians and might also have 
considerable efficacy against national 
defense. It was unable, however, to 
define a bombing plane. The possibility of scrapping all 
military aviation was seriously considered. After the 
conversations between Prime Ministers Herriot and Mac- 
Donald at Geneva on June 14—from which Mr. Mac- 
Donald reported that they “thinking along the same 
lines ’—a halt till the following week was agreed upon. 


Air 
Bombardment 


International Economics.—The international confer- 
ence on debts and reparations opened on June 16 at 
Lausanne, with 600 delegates of thirteen nations pres- 
ent. In his opening speech, the chair- 
man, Ramsay MacDonald, British Prime 
Minister, warned against delays, and 
urged consideration of broader principles. A memoran- 
dum, it was reported, would be submitted, extending the 
suspension of all reparations payments until a final set- 
tlement could be worked out. 


Lausanne 
Conference 
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A summary of the full text of the League of Na- 
tions gold delegation’s report on the gold standard was 
made public on June 10. The delegation recorded “ its 

belief that at the present stage of world 


The League’s , 
Gold" economic development the gold stand- 
Rapest ard remains the best available monetary 


mechanism "’; and it adds: 

It is impressed by the practical difficulties and dangers of regu- 
lating currencies which are not on a common world basis and by 
the very great desirability of agreement upon an internationally 
accepted standard in order to facilitate the free flow of world 
trade. Whatever the theoretical advantages that may be urged 
in favor of other monetary systems, their universal adoption pre- 
sents very grave, if not insuperable, practical difficulties at the 


present time. 
Certain measures of an international character were 


recommended ; particularly: freedom in the movement of 
goods and services; solving the problem of reparations 
payments and War debts; and balancing of national 
budgets. The decline in prices cannot be attributed to 
gold deficiency. Violent fluctuations in prices should be 
avoided; and much more attention paid to changes in 
gold reserves. A minority report was submitted by Al- 
bert Janssen, of Belgium, chairman of the delegation; 
Sir Reginald Mant, and Sir Henry Strakosch, who main- 
tained that the maldistribution of gold reserves is the 
dominant cause of our monetary breakdown. Prof. Gus- 
tav Cassel, of Stockholm, registered further disagreement, 
stating that the fundamental cause was the claim of 
reparations and war debts, combined with the unwilling- 
ness of the receiving countries to take payment in the 
natural form of goods and services. The outflow of gold 
from the United States was believed to be near an end. 


League of Nations.—The Permanent Court for In- 
ternational Justice (World Court) delivered on June 7, 
close to the tenth anniversary of its existence, its ruling 
concerning the free zone of Upper 
Savoy and the district of Gex, which 
for thirteen years had been pending be- 
tween France and Switzerland. A six-to-five vote allotted 
the customs in free zone to Switzerland, but the French 
Government retained the right to collect at the political 
frontier “ fiscal duties not possessing the character of cus- 


toms duties.” 


Swiss Customs 
Dispute 





Next week’s issue will be dedicated especially 
to the annual Convention at Cincinnati of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Its 
principal feature will be a timely and appropriate 
paper by Paul L. Blakely on “The Father of 
Catholic Education in Ohio,” Bishop Edward D. 
Fenwick, O. P., first Bishop of Cincinnati. There 
will be reviews, articles, and editorials also re- 
flecting the occasion. 

The recent announcement of the conversion of 
Dr. Orchard, a prominent English Congregation- 
alist, gives point to Stanley B. James’ paper, 
“From Puritanism to Catholicism.” 

Some hitherto unknown facts will be revealed 
in Joseph F. Thorning’s paper on the recent 
German crisis, ““ Why Bruening Resigned.” 
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The Bonus 


I‘ the first weeks of June, the country heard for the 
first time in many years the tread of marching men. 
Many found the end of the road in Washington, under 
the shadow of the dome of the Capitol, and announced 
their resolution to stay there until Congress gave them 
“either a bonus or a job.” They had no spokesman; at 
least none who could explain precisely the grounds on 
which their demand was based. But what they neglected 
to supply has been provided by Mr. Hearst’s journals. 

It is somewhat difficult to analyze Mr. Hearst’s argu- 
ment and, by consequence, not easy to do it full justice. 
In substance, however, omitting the repeated references to 
“heroes,” it appears to be this. Fifteen years ago, these 
men volunteered to serve their country, or were drafted. 
lorthwith they were swept into military camps, and many 
were later sent abroad. At this time, a period of pros- 
perity set in. Wages were high, and the stay-at-home 
worker waxed fat in ease and comfort. From these ben- 
efits, the soldiers were necessarily debarred, and many 
came home to find their places filled, perhaps with slackers. 
Therefore, the Federal Government must now supply the 
veterans with a job or “ adjusted compensation ” for the 
loss of War-time wages. 

To discover the rights and the duties of the Federal 
Government, it was once customary to consult the Con- 
stitution. That rule has fallen largely into disuse; but 
since, in theory, it is the supreme rule, it may here be 
invoked. 

No trace of any duty of the kind urged by Mr. Hearst 
is to be found in the Constitution. On fundamental prin- 
ciples, the right of the Government to enlist the citizen, 
by force, if necessary, to fight for its preservation, is 
plain. But it is not plain that the Government is obliged 
to pay him one penny for this service. Governments com- 
monly do pay something at the time, and even promise 
a pension, not because of any obligation, but, usually, to 
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stimulate enlistment. Mr. Hearst’s argument rests on no 
principle of government or of Constitutional law. What 
it does rest on, it seems to us, is the policy which began 
about 1870 of breaking open the Federal pork barrel for 
the sustenance of all enlisted men, including those who 
never smelt gunpowder, as well as the heroes. By reason 
of that policy we spend nearly one billion dollars every 
year for pensions and post-War reconstruction work in 
the form of hospitals and asylums. 

Mr. Hearst’s arguments will do much to deepen the 
growing error that it is the business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at all times to provide the citizens with the direct 
means of making a living. Once that theory is accepted, 
the Federal Constitution may as well be discarded. In its 
place will arise a bureaucracy that will throttle all private 
enterprise, for when the Government pledges itself to 
provide every citizen with a job, private enterprise will 
cease to exist. 

It may well be that we are yet to experience the worst 
of the World War’s calamities. The spectacle of great 
groups of hungry and discontented men marching on 
Washington is ominous, and the fact that they can enlist 
supporters of their wild schemes in Congress is only an 
indication of the larger bounties which they may demand 
at a later time. It is highly probable that their schemes 
will be blocked at the present session, but what of the 
future? For the first time in many years, we have heard 
speeches in Congress to prove the financial stability of 
currency based on nothing but a printing press. 

Veteran or not, a man out of a job is a man to be helped 
by the Government in emergency periods to the extent of 
its ability. The sole limits which the Government should 
impose upon itself are the limits marked out in the Con- 
stitution. Beyond those limits it should not go, or the 
result will be not aid but disaster. 


Critics of Prohibition 


HE apostasy of Alfred E. Sloan, Jr., following fast 

upon the defection of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
caused a flutter in the Anti-Saloon League and in other 
political caucuses. Only a few years ago, the president 
of the General Motors Corporation had nothing but praise 
for this great moral experiment. Today he finds that 
under Prohibition, “ the liquor traffic has increased rather 
than decreased.” He finds, further, that “ lawlessness, 
which has developed as a result of Prohibition, has con- 
tinued to increase to an alarming extent.” 

Mr. Sloan’s rejection of Prohibition impresses us as 
little as Mr. Rockefeller’s. Each has about it a suspicious 
odor of “ big business ” and of utilitarianism. Mr. Sloan 
does not oppose Prohibition because this petty sumptuary 
legislation, a foreign body in the Constitution, has “ suc- 
ceeded.” On the contrary, he opposes it because it has 
failed to do what, in a constitutional sense, is a damnable 
thing. Had Mr. Volstead’s Act operated to snatch the 
harmless cup that cheers from the lips of all our 120,- 
000,000 citizens, Mr. Sloan would have led the chorus of 
praise. But because it has failed to do it, to the lions with 
the Eighteenth Amendment! 
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In view of our well-known detestation of Federal Pro- 
hibition, it may be thought that we are hard to please. 
But we are not interested in liquor: our sole interest is in 
good government. Keeping that fact in view, we know 
that an unsound principle will end in creating disorder 
quite as certainly when it is directed against Prohibition, 
as when it is used to perpetuate that disastrous moral and 
political monstrosity. With brewers tugging at their leash 
on one side, and with fanatics gnashing their teeth on 
the other, honest men who wish a plague on both houses, 
must walk warily. 

As for the political parties, we greatly fear that in this 
matter, one will be as shifty and dishonest as the other. 
The Republican party set the bad example when in the 
morning of June 16, it decided that an honest Republican 
could blow hot and blow cold at one and the same time. 


Deplorable Partisanship 
ARTISANSHIP in the present economic crisis will 
hasten disaster. The resources of private charitable 

organizations are almost exhausted. To care for the 
millions out of work, and to make some scanty provision 
for the needs of the Winter months, will strain the re- 
sources of the Federal and the State Governments. At a 
time like this, it is criminal to strive to make political 
capital out of the misery of the people. We are not Re- 
publicans, not Democrats, but Americans; or we should 
be. But some of the politicians do not agree. Like ghouls 
they creep out on the battlefield at night to rob the 
wounded and the dead. 

While this Review has no interest in partisan politics, 
it would be false to its mission did it fail to denounce 
partisanship at a time when millions of men and women 
are desperate. For that reason, it singles out the speech 
of Senator Dickinson at the opening of the Republican 
National Convention last week, as an all but perfect ex- 
ample of the excesses to which the politicians, loving noth- 
ing but their own advantage, can go. It was not an intel- 
lectually honest performance, as Walter Lippmann wrote 
in that stalwart Republican journal, the New York Herald 
Tribune, and had it represented nothing but the opinions 
and purposes of Senator Dickinson, it would have lacked 
all significance. But it was not a personal statement. It 
was a statement approved, before it was published, by 
the leaders of the Republican party. More gravely sig- 
nificant, it was a performance which had the sanction of 
the President of the United States, for it was approved, 
as Mr. Lippmann pointed out, if not by the President in 
person, by someone directly authorized to act for him. 

Mr. Lippmann is right when he concludes that this un- 
fortunate speech represents not the mere political bun- 
combe to which we have grown accustomed, “ but a grave 
rupture of that precarious national unity on which our 
safety may for many more difficult months continue to 
depend.” He is right, further, when he suggests that 
after this officially approved outburst of partisanship, the 
Democrats who have been trying to work with the Presi- 
dent “would be more than human if they did not feel 
that Herbert Hoover was rather a difficult man to co- 
operate with.” 
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Last month Alfred E. Smith, in a statement that was 
applauded throughout the country, told us that it would 
be criminal to hew fast to party lines in the face of the 
disaster that threatens us. Mr. Smith believed that the 
President was in error when he insisted that Federal aid 
should be restricted to self-liquidating enterprises, and in 
error, too, in his insistence upon other devices that had 
been suggested to relieve unemployment and distress. 
Nevertheless, he urged his fellow-Democrats to give the 
President loyal support, so that the Administration’s plans 
could be afforded a fair trial. Let the Administration have 
full power, was the substance of his plea, and full re- 
sponsibility, and generous support from the country. That 
was statesmanship. What Senator Dickinson personi- 
fied at Chicago was deplorable partisanship. 

What the Democrats will personify at their Conven- 
tion remains to be seen. Good political “ horse sense” 
would counsel them to examine the Republican “ key- 
note” speech, and then to write one devoid of partisan- 
ship. We hope that the Democrats will realize that states- 
manship can be politically profitable as well as patriotic. 


The Canon ’gainst Self-Murder 
IGURES recently issued by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man show that in 1931 almost 20,000 persons com- 
mitted suicide. With the exception of the years 1908, 
1914, and 1915, this is the highest rate, since the begin- 
ning of the century. But the year 1930 showed almost 
as black a record. 

That most of these suicides were connected with busi- 
ness troubles, is a common opinion and Dr. Hoffmann 
believes that solid reasons support this theory. There are 
few of us who have not heard stories of men spending 
sleepless nights either endeavoring to repair their losses, 
or in worry over their inability to find any source of help 
in their difficulties. Nothing wears down man’s physical 
resistance, and saps his strength of mind, more quickly 
than loss of sleep, “ nature’s sweet restorer.” It is not 
surprising, then, that in the end the disordered intellect 
suggests to the weakened will that self-destruction is the 
only remedy. Dr. Hoffmann points out that “every sui- 
cide is a potential murder in that it is chiefly the sugges- 
tion of self-inflicted death that drives countless thousands 
to their doom.” Its influence is particularly strong upon 
what are called “the border-line cases,” men and women 
in whom mental balance is easily overturned. 

In many jurisdictions, the civil law still reflects the 
Church’s horror of self-murder to the extent that attempts 
at suicide are punishable offenses. The canon law which 
forbids Christian burial to suicides is well known, but 
this law is always interpreted with mercy and understand- 
ing. For self-murder, in the sense of the canon law, is 
the deliberate taking of one’s life, which means that the 
individual must be of sound intellect and will, and must 
know the grave evil of the act. Whenever it can be shown 
that the individual in question was a “ border-line case,” 
or that because of unusual business, family, or other 
troubles, calculated to disturb seriously the mental bal- 
ance, he did not realize what he was doing, the ecclesi- 
astical authorities will always grant Christian burial. 
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Suicide seems to be increasing in 1932, but not, so far 
as can be judged, among Catholics. One natural result 
of a genuinely religious life is mental poise, and our cour- 
age will always be sustained when we have realized that 
God is Our Father, who, no matter what may befall us 
here below, will always take care of us. In that peace, 
we can rest. 


The N. C. E. A. Convention 

JEXT Tuesday, the National Catholic Educational 
1 Association will open its twenty-ninth annual con- 
vention in Cincinnati. The Queen City of the West is a 
city of memories and traditions that flow from the love 
of its people for art and religion; a city, too, rich in its 
institutions devoted to religion and education, and the 
home of hospitality, where the latch string always hangs 
out. The delegates to the convention will draw inspiration 
from the visible evidence, presented by the schools and 
colleges of the city, of the rich vitality of Catholic edu- 
cation in the Middle West. 

The Association itself has kept pace with the growth 
of Catholic education throughout the country. Catholic 
educators had their problems in 1902, and they were 
neither few nor light. Yet to one who has followed the 
changes brought about in the last thirty years, it must 
seem that the task which faces the men in command to- 
day is far more complex. Were it not for the splendid 
courage of Catholic educators, the task might be said to 
be disheartening. 

In past meetings of the Associations, Catholic educa- 
tors have found enlightenment and vision. They look 
to this and to future conventions for a similar benefit. 
It is true that major educational difficulties are rarely, if 
ever, removed by a set of resolutions adopted at a con- 
vention. But difficulties can be tempered, and the be- 
ginning at least of a solution can be offered, when such 
national groups as the Association are willing to acknowl- 
edge their existence. The minutes of preceding conven- 
tions show that the members of the Association have 
never favored the policy of attempting to solve any edu- 
cational problem by ignoring the attendant difficulties. 
Acknowledgment, frank and full, is the necessary pre- 
liminary to that careful examination and study without 
which reform and progress are impossible. That candor 
we have always had. 

The concern of this Review for the welfare of the As- 
sociation and all our schools has never faltered. In the 
defense of the fundamental principles of Catholic educa- 
tion, it has been bold and outspoken, and it proposes to 
continue that policy. It is well aware that its frankness 
has won it no favor in certain quarters, where a zeal that 
is not tempered by the wisdom which emanates from 
Rome, appears to predominate. In his Encyclical, “ The 
Charity of Christ,” Pius XI gives us a salutary warning 
when he indicates the depths to which a world that is 
ruled by the principles of secularism can fall. With his 
great predecessor, Leo XIII, he teaches that if the wounds 
of society are to be healed, in no other way can they be 
healed, save by a return to the principles of Jesus Christ. 
Education must teach the world to find the sovereign 
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remedy in Christ, but only an education permeated by the 
principles of the Gospel can lead the world to His feet. 
No half-hearted measures will suffice, and at this critical 
time, faltering would be treason. The only education 
which we, as Catholics, can in any true sense approve 
and foster, is the education of which the very soul, as 
Pius IX has written, is our holy religion. 

In frankness, in vigor, and in earnestness, the Cin- 
cinnati convention will doubtless yield to none that have 
preceded it. We can thank God that in our acceptance of 
the principles set forth by Pius X1 in his Encyclical, * The 
Christian Education of Youth,” as in our saving Faith, we 
are one. Differences of opinion can arise only as to the 
best means of applying those principles to the grave and 
often perplexing instances that are inevitable, perhaps, 
in a country upon which the creed of secularism in edu- 
cation has been foisted. 

The frank expression of these differences is to be en- 
couraged. We have had differences before 1932, and we 
shall have them again, but they never lead to disunion. 
When Rome speaks, and our leaders pass on the word of 
command, discussion ends, and we move forward in un- 
broken ranks. 


Witnesses to Christ 

N the afternoon of Sunday, June 12, the citizens of 

New York beheld an extraordinary spectacle. At 
least those citizens beheld it who looked out from Fifth 
Avenue windows, or whose business compelled them to 
fare forth, regardless of the rain. The spectacle was a 
procession of men, between 30,000 and 40,000 in num- 
ber, and they walked along in seeming unconcern for the 
rain that fell ceaselessly. These men were members of 
the Holy Name Society, witnessing for Christ in New 
York. 

As Cardinal Hayes remarked, it was “an amazing at- 
testation of Faith to see so many men walk in honor of 
the Name of God, to profess Faith in Him and in His 
Similar attestations of Faith are common, 
happily, wherever this Society is well established, but the 
demonstration in New York may well be deemed unique. 
It was one more testimony, among many, of the reality 
of the religious convictions of American Catholics. What 
other power, political, social or religious, in this country, 
could have drawn so many men from their homes on a 
Sunday afternoon to march for hours under the pelting 
rain? These men went out as on a sacred pilgrimage to 
bear witness to God and His Christ. 

The hold of the non-Catholic religious groups, which 
once testified to at least the fundamentals of Christianity, 
is unfortunately growing weak in this country, particular- 
ly among the men. There are some among us also, of 
whom, with St. Paul, we must say in sorrow that “ Demas 
women who throng our churches, support our schools, and 
hath left us, loving this world.” But in the hearts of the 
vast majority of Catholics, those unknown men and 
take part in every activity for the common good, loyalty 
to the Faith beats high. Because of them, the Church 
holds her own, consolidates what she has won, and daily 
makes new conquests. 


Divine Son.” 
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The Ex-Nun Racket 


Patrick F, SCANLAN 
Editor, Brooklyn Tablet 


, ‘HE following circular was printed and sent to 
many people in New York City previous to Sun- 
day, April 3, of this year, and thereafter. It seems 
to have aroused considerable interest in certain circles, 
and is here printed in all its native simplicity. 
REVIVAL CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 
IKKATHERINE CARROLL 
InN CoNVENT Rose 

Member for 14 years of a Cloistered Order of the 
Roman Church, who escaped and became converted, will 
begin her campaign in cooperation with Rev. L. J. King, 
a converted Roman Catholic of Toledo, Ohio. 

In Grace Gospet CuurcH, 589 East 164th Street, 
near Third Avenue, New York City. 

(Kindly loaned for the purpose. ) 

Sunday Afternoon, April 3rd, at 3 o'clock 
continuing every evening thereafter 
at 8 o’clock until Friday, April 15, 
inclusive. 
Special Meeting for Ladies only every Friday Afternoon 
at 3 P. M. 

COME EARLY IN ORDER TO GET A SEAT 
PRESENT THIS CIRCULAR AT THE DOOR 
AUSPICES “THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT 
DEFENSE LEAGUE” 

The church, which holds several hundreds of people, 
was crowded for the opening and subsequent perform- 
ances. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Edmund Little, 
presided and apparently supervised the entire meeting. 
No admission fee was charged, but anti-Catholic litera- 
ture was sold and other means used to stimulate com- 
mercial results. Dr. Little was on the receiving end of 
the collection basket. 

The revival, originally meant to carry on for twelve 
days, was extended for over a month. The ex-nun’s 
stories were so spicy that people traveled a considerable 
distance to be “ revived.”” The daily paper of the Bronx 
—the well-known Bronx Home News—carried reports, 
written in a light vein, of the first few meetings. Soon 
the police had to be called to control all those desiring to 
be “converted” by Katherine Carroll, assisted by Dr. 
Little. Frequently the church was filled one hour be- 
fore the meeting was scheduled to start. 

The Bronx Home News describes one of the early 
meetings by asserting that the ex-nun gave a “ lurid de- 
scription of supposed horrors she had been subjected to 
during years which she had spent ‘behind the bars of 
Catholic convents,’ and how she exhorted the audience 
to ‘aid the cause of Protestantism’ by enlisting as mem- 
bers of the American Defense League—and contributing 
generously to the offering plate.” 

The account goes on to state that the revelations of 
“the ‘ex-nun’ ranged from hectic descriptions of alleged 
assaults to charges that convents and churches contain 


hidden arsenals where dynamite and guns, allegedly for 
eventual use in destroying heretics for attacks on the 
Church, are supposed to be stored.” “ Sister’ Katherine 
Carroll was described as follows: 

“ Sister” Carroll was dressed in red robes, her florid face sur- 
mounted by a white collar and hood. When she began her tirade 
she held her hands beneath the folds of her robe. 

“It has been reported,” she began, “that the reason I keep my 
hands beneath my robe is to hide a revolver that I carry.” 

With a dramatic gesture, she swept aside the folds of her 
robe, and raising her hands aloft, in one of which she held a 
book, apparently the Bible, she shouted: 

“This is my gun. This is what I am fighting with.” 

And then she explained that she ran away from a convent in 
Brooklyn after numerous previous attempts, for which she 
suffered “dire punishment,” were unsuccessful. She entered the 
convent, she said, to “do penance” for her mother, who died 
when she was thirteen. 

She also exhorted her listeners to return for the Friday after- 
noon “Ladies Only” meeting at which time she promised to ex- 
pose the more lurid details of her “convent” experience. 

Unlike many of this type of “ex-nuns,” Katherine 
Carroll—* Sister Ligouri” was the name she used— 
was definite and gave names and places. She said the 
convent in which she spent years and escaped over the 
wall—they always do that, of course—was the Precious 
Blood Monastery of Brooklyn and she specifically and 
maliciously accused by name the chaplain of that in- 
stitution and other clergymen. This gave an opportunity 
for a check-up, and with some interesting results. 

A number of Catholics started to find out everything 
they could about this supposed “ ex-nun.” Here are some 
of the things they learned: 

1. She never was a member of the Precious Blood 
Community and had never even once seen the chaplain of 
that institution. She had never met other figures whom 
she so promiscuously slandered. 

2. She had been arrested in Brooklyn for larceny when 
only sixteen years of age and committed to the House of 
the Good Shepherd from a City Magistrate’s Court. The 
following year she was arrested again and once more 
committed to the Good Shepherd by the Court of Special 
Sessions. She was discharged October 1, 1917. 

3. She later married an apostate Catholic, whom she 
met while cooking at a Catholic hospital but who bitterly 
hated the Church and was militantly identified with the 
notorious profession of bigots of the community. She 
had one child, who is now nine years of age. Six months 
ago her husband died. When she went to settle his affairs 
she learned—what she never knew before—that he had 
another wife living. Left practically penniless, she did 
manual labor. 

4. Finding the times to be difficult and needing ma- 
terial assistance, she had been brought by her husband to 
Dr. Little, who suggested she make her living as an “ ex- 
nun,” lecturing on the horrors of convent life. She was 
won over, sent to a person in Yonkers who makes habits 
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for “ ex-nuns,” and was put on the platform after con- 
siderable coaching by a small paper commercial organiza- 
tion which calls itself the Protestant Defense League, and 
runs an anti-Catholic “circus.” She was compelled to 
garb at the church where she was to speak, was not per- 
mitted to reply to questions—in fact anyone with an oral 
query was hustled out of the church by the police—and 
she was not allowed to speak to anyone who asked for 
her. 

5. Dr. Little, the pastor of the church and head of the 
Protestant Defense League, who arranged the programs 
and supervised the collections agreed to pay her so much 
per talk. This agreement was not kept, she said later. 

6. She spoke practically every night for four weeks— 
with a special lecture for women only (Dr. Little, how- 
ever, was present) on Friday afternoons, and apparently 
was going to continue indefinitely as she, or at least her 
stories, were a drawing card. With her discourse several 
religious hymns were served, and there was considerable 
shouting of “ Hallelujah,” “ Praise the Lord,” etc. On 
several occasions several other speakers, one with an 
“ex ”-complex, and another who was unfrocked by his 
Protestant church, appeared on the program, but Kath- 
erine Carroll was the big show. 

After four weeks, and in the midst of the campaign, 
something happened. The Reverend Chaplain of the 
Precious Blood Monastery issued through the Bronr 
Home News an offer of $500 to anyone who could prove 
she was ever a member of that Religious Community. 
She took fright for two reasons, because (a) she had 
been told this Community was a cloistered Order and 
could not come into court to start a suit, (b) her con- 
science troubled her. Thus her campaign abruptly ended, 
and soon the whole “ revival” as far as the Bronx was 
concerned was on the rocks, because she was the whole 
show. She did go to Philadelphia to address similar 
groups engaged in a revival of bigotry, but the business 
there is likewise ended. 

Meanwhile those who were interested in the case from 
the point of truth were willing to be “ bothered” about 
“restitution.” After all, the name of an estimable Re- 
ligious Community and several exemplary Catholics had 
heen dragged in the mire and a retractation was requested. 
Katherine Carroll was asked for such a retractation and 
she signed the following affidavit last week : 

I, Mrs. Katherine Carroll, declare before God under solemn 
oath, that the statements I made in the Grace Gospel Church, 
164th Street, Bronx, New York City, under the sponsorship of 
Rev. Thomas FE. Little, the pastor, and head of the Protestant 
Defense League, concerning the Sisters of the Precious Blood 
and another person connected with the Monastery, mentioned by 
me, were a tissue of lies. I declare under oath that I told these 
lies at the instigation of others and that I have rot been even 
for one second a member of the Community of the Sisters of the 
Precious Blood. TI declare that I make this retraction of my own 
free will, in reparation for the evil I have done, and I beg God 
in His mercy to forgive me. 

(Signed) Mrs. KATHERINE CARROLL. 
Tune 13, 1932 
State of New York 
County of Kings S.S. 
City of New York 
On the 13th day of June in the year nineteen hundred thirty- 
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two, before me personally came and appeared Mrs. Katherine 
Carroll to me known and known to me to be the individual de- 
scribed in, and who executed the foregoing instrument and she 
duly acknowledged before me she executed the same. 
(Signed) Epwarp P. Birkett, 
Notary Public. 

Perhaps these few conclusions may be drawn from 
the above statement of facts. 

1. This entire story is typical of the “ ex-nun” racket 
which has flourished in this country for years, planted the 
seeds of hatred, gathered untold dollars, and hoodwinked 
thousands of gullible people. The writer knew Neva 
Miller Moss and her whole history was about to be 
printed when she died; he knew of Margaret Sheppard 
and a dozen others and the same story might be repeated. 
One he knew was minus a finger on one hand and she 
described to her listeners that a Cardinal bit it off while 
she was escaping; another going the rounds today bathes 
her countenance in powder before each address in order 
to cover her suspicious red nose and then begins her talk 
with “ look what convent life did to me.” The degree of 
fraud alone distinguishes this group. 

2. The case holds up to a clear view men like the Rev. 
Thomas Little, pastor of the Gospel Church and head of 
“ The Protestant Defense League.” Did Dr. Little in- 
vestigate Katherine Carroll, or inquire of the parties she 
slandered as to the truth of the charges? Apparently he 
was no more interested than he was in the Command- 
ments of God. His eyes and ears at each performance 
were as wide open as his pockets. Investigation—like 
giving an opportunity to present the other side—might 
have spoiled the racket. Katherine Carroll was promised 
a certain sum for each “lecture’’; she claims she was 
given all told but $52. Those who use others as tools 
in these games are not only characterless but greedy as 
well. Even many of the “ex’s”’ became disgusted with 
the mercenary quality of the racket. 

3. At least 5,000 people were addressed by Katherine 
Carroll. The majority undoubtedly accepted her distor- 
tion of facts and perversion of truth. Is it any wonder 
we have an anti-Catholic tradition in this country? What 
can be done to counteract it? Most of the reputable 
ministers of the Bronx, and the press, repudiated Dr. 
Little and his racket, but this does not excuse the inac- 
tion of Catholics. 

4. Those who gave time to this deplorable incident 
show what can and should be done. Not only has the 
offending speaker ceased activities, but happily to relate, 
she has returned to the Faith of her fathers and the 
heroic spirit of forgiveness of those she maligned has 
been demonstrated by accepting a heartfelt apology. 
Moreover, not only was an endeavor already made to set 
forth the truth by circulars but this article is written in 
order that people may know the truth and become free 
of bitterness, of calumny, of apathy. 

5. Who profits from these rackets? Certainly not re- 
ligion, for religion promotes and propagates peace, har- 
mony, good will. Certainly not the congregation or audi- 
ence, which is aroused to fury or given a total miscon- 
ception by groups which frequently refer to them as 
“boobs” as they count the collection or sales results. 
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Certainly not the exploited women or men who poise as 
““ex-nuns” or “ex-monks,” because they are beaten 
down to a mere pittance and, as in the case under dis- 
cussion cannot afford to pay a month’s rent of less than 
$25. Certainly not society, for the law carefully gives 
each one the right to follow his or her religion and one 
reason the Catholic Church is an impressive figure in 
American life is because it minds its own business, seeks 
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converts by showing the truth and goodness of its own 
belief and not by slandering others. There is only 
one person who can and does profit from this sordid busi- 
ness and that is the scavenger or his group who seek to 
coin gold from the meanest calumny and throw about 
their activities as a smoke-screen, a semi-religious or 
patriotic cloak. Well do they realize that man is the 
only animal one can skin more than once. 


and Reparations 


JoseruH F. THoRNING, S.J. 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


TROLLING along the shores of Lake Leman at 

Geneva one summery morning not long ago, | hap- 

pened to meet Senator Claude Swanson, ranking 
Democratic member of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and a prominent member of the American Delega- 
tion to the Disarmament Conference. But on this particu- 
lar morning the Senator from Virginia was not thinking 
of disarmament. His eyes wandered from Geneva to that 
other city on Lake Léman, the beautiful Lausanne, where 
other statesmen would soon gather to discuss inter-gov- 
ernmental debts and reparations. The Senator’s attention 
had been momentarily diverted from the task at hand 
by reports in the European press to the effect that the 
United States would be forced to abandon the gold stand- 
ard, and that the only sure way to avoid inflation was to 
cancel all indebtedness arising from the War. Apparently 
both the content and the logic of these dispatches had 
left Senator Swanson unimpressed. 

“What is the purpose of all this propaganda?” he 
asked. “ Why are certain interests anxious to drive our 
country off the gold standard? Are not such stories cal- 
culated to undermine the credit of the United States? 
What would be the object of such a movement ?” 

Drawing upon his large experience in international 
affairs, which had been enriched by a first-hand study 
of the post-War treaties, the London Conference, and 
the sessions at Geneva, the Senator, who may well be the 
next Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, answered his own question: 

“The fundamental idea behind all this propaganda is 
to prevail upon the United States to cancel the debts 
owed us by European nations. If we relent and forgive 
the debts, it is argued, prosperity will return amid uni- 
versal rejoicing. If we fail in generosity, nothing but 
disaster can overtake mankind. Thus we will be charged 
with prolonging the world depression, with preventing 
the free resumption of trade, and with an irrational blind- 
ness to our own advantage. Every other method has been 
tried to reason or cajole us into a so-called liberal attitude. 
Now the possibilities of fear are to be exploited. In 
short, the fruit trees won't bloom or the grain ripen until 
the debt burden has been shifted onto the shoulders of 
the United States taxpayers. 

“Well, as far as I am concerned,” the Senator con- 
tinued, “this last approach to the American pocketbook 
-won't succeed any better than the previous attempts. To 


my mind, the European nations have a clear choice to 
make: they must be prepared to part with either their 
cash or their character. Obviously, they wish to retain 
both. But they have to give up one or the other. If they 
are determined to retain their credit, they must meet their 
obligations ; if they are unwilling to part with their cash, 
they relinquish their character. Cash or character— 
which do they prefer? I want the issue to be as clear 
as that.” 

As I listened to the distinguished American statesman, 
I could not help wondering what measures would be 
deemed feasible or proper, in case the European nations 
would default. To this question the answer was to the 
point : 

“In case of non-payment, the debtor nations must con- 
sider the risk of exclusion from the greatest market in 
the world, 120,000,000 people with consuming power in- 
comparable and resources almost intact. Furthermore, 
there would be a considerable cooling of interest with re- 
spect to European problems of the future. Are these 
people so sure they will not need us again?” 

Although Senator Swanson was not speaking in an of- 
ficial capacity, but merely giving in outline his honest re- 
action to the events unfolding in Europe, I wonder 
whether his remarks would not be a fair reflection of the 
views of the American people. If so, it would behoove 
the statesmen who assemble at Lausanne to walk warily 
and not simply take the line of least resistance, which is 
to prolong the Hoover moratorium indefinitely and refuse 
to pay as long as Germany makes no deliveries on ac- 
count of reparations. In the present complicated state 
of world finance, that solution is too simple to be sound. 
It was possible to end the stalemate on the Western Front 
by an appeal to American idealism, but it would be a mis- 
take to break the deadlock at Lausanne by a mere transfer 
of liabilities from European to American citizens. 

In the first place, repudiation is a measure of doubtful 
expediency. Debt cancellation, like rate cutting, is apt to 
spread with a speed of epidemic proportions. Some one 
has said: “ Rectitude dies hard.” The truth is that un- 
rectitude is easily and quickly imitated. All that a debt- 
ridden world is waiting for is a lead. The number of 
countries in South and Central America that would wel- 
come a “ Hoover year” is legion. Given default by any 
erstwhile pillars of the financial world and the moratoria 
will multiply plentifully. That is why responsible leaders 
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in Great Britain have resisted strong pressure from the 
Continent to present a “ united front’’ to the American 
creditor. British bankers are the last ones in the world 
to jeopardize national or international credit. Their repu- 
tation tor tairness and tor a scrupulous regard tor finan- 
cial contracts was built up by too many sacrifices to be 
endangered in a crisis when confidence is absolutely es- 
sential. 

Then, there are larger implications of the problem. 
How could Great Britain insist on the payment of the land 
annuities by Ireland, if she herself were to consider the 
repudiation of an agreement as solemn as any on file on 
Downing Street? Could she with good grace refuse to 
condone the unilateral denunciation of treaties, when she 
herself was willing to evade the consequences of obliga- 
tions accepted by statesmen of every shade of political 
opinion? This is one reason why Great Britain, although 
convinced that a “clean slate” on both reparations and 
debts is essential to economic recovery, does not deem this 
possible except as the result of negotiation and adjust- 
ment with the creditor party. This is a view which looks 
beyond the budget difficulties of the current year. 

Back of the movement to throw the full weight of War 
debts on the United States is the feeling, often expressed 
in confidential talks, that the Americans derived most 
financial profit from the War, although having assumed 
but a small share of the risk and loss. Furthermore, it 
is argued, the United States up to the present has suf- 
fered little in the painful process of liquidation. Great 
Britain and Germany have had their unemployment prob- 
lem and the “dole” for years. Besides, Great Britain 
lost her position as chief creditor nation, while France, 
Germany, Italy, and the Danubian States suffered in 
greater or less degree from the horrors of currency infla- 
tion. Naturally enough, therefore, the European peoples 
are quite prepared to applaud the maneuver which would 
make the hitherto-unscathed Republic pull its full weight 
in the post-War reconstruction era. After having made 
prodigious efforts themselves to retrieve lost ground, they 
are overjoyed at the prospect of turning over the baton 
to a fresh and vigorous athlete. 

This brings up the fundamental ethical and moral aspect 
of the question, that is, the problem of “ capacity to pay.” 
Can Great Britain and France, for example, claim to be 
as powerless to pay sums due to the United States as 
Germany is unable, according to her spokesmen, to con- 
tinue with reparations? To take but one comparison, the 
ratio of gold reserves to outstanding obligations in the 
Bank of France is about seventy per cent; that of the 
Bank of England, in spite of the repayment of large loans, 
has been kept consistently above thirty per cent. On the 
other hand, the gold cover of the Reichsbank has been 
sustained at a nominal figure of about twenty-five per 
cent, thanks principally to the Standstill Agreement. Half 
of the German gold reserve still represents borrowed 
money. Can it be doubted, then, that the British and 
French financial organisms are healthy, whereas that of 
Germany is kept alive only by artificial respiration ? 

Without going into more complicated phases of the 
subject, it is enough to ask whether it will not be an 
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unparalleled paradox if two nations, one with the great- 
est navy and the other with the greatest army in the 
world, plead anything like insolvency as a reason for 
equal treatment with Germany. 

It was in this very matter of armaments that Geneva 
had its opportunity to make a genuine contribution to the 
deliberations at Lausanne. A billion saved on howitzers 
and bombing planes, standing armies and naval rivalries, 
would have allowed a little elasticity to budgets that were 
already sufficiently burdened with pension and interest 
payments on account of the War. In short, money saved 
on armaments would have gone far to relieve the inter- 
Allied debt situation, besides giving a strong impulse to 
confidence. Why is it not as important to liquidate past 
conflicts as to prepare for those of the future? From 
Geneva to Lausanne is only a short trip by motor or 
train, but it is a long distance in terms of moral and 
psychological preparation. 

If the Lausanne Conference, however, merely points 
an accusing finger once more to the results of War in 
the financial and economic order, it will have served no 
insignificant purpose. In this connection, the recent warn- 
ing of the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XI, is of supreme im- 
portance. The Holy Father, while condemning atheism, 
Communism, and extreme nationalism, also scores the 
system which allows wealth to accumulate in the hands 
of the few. Now War is the apotheosis of that system 
which overemphasizes production and provides handsome 
profits for a privileged minority. How much of the dis- 
illusionment and despair in the world, on which Com- 
munism and extreme nationalism feed, are the fruits of 
the World War? An equitable settlement at Lausanne 
would go far to liquidate the past and deal a double blow 
to Stalin at Moscow and to Hitler in Berlin. 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory 


CaTHAL O’ByrNE 


IDDEN away in the warm heart of Dark Donegal, 

in the northern portion of Ireland, Lough Derg, 
the Lake of the Cave, lies. Just four miles from 
the railway station at the little lime-white town of 
Pettigo, it is reached by an ever-climbing mountain road 
that is accompanied side by side, for every foot of its 
white way, by a little brawling stream of brown bog water, 
that babbles and splashes and runs riot over its brown 
stones, reflecting in its placid depths—when at rare inter- 
vals they are placid—the purple fox-gloves and golden 
gorse bushes that on its brink ponder their radiant image 
in its shadowy waters. 

The origin of its name has always been a puzzle to 
archeologists. Many extravagant speculations have been 
advanced, but, according to the old remembering people, 
there is but one that is reasonable. The name of the lake, 
according to the old people who have the old knowledge, 
is not Lough Derg, the Red Lake, but Lough Deirge, 
the Lake of the Cave. In the earliest documents in which 
the name is mentioned, it is called Lough Deirg. Besides, 
what could be more natural than to suppose that the lake 
should have taken its name from what must be regarded 
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as a strange natural phenomenon, the existence in one 
of its small rocky islands of a narrow, deep, mysterious 
cave, the fame of which had traveled to the remotest East 
many centuries before the Christian Era? 

From the earliest times the people around the lake 
shores had always regarded the island set in its waters 
with the greatest fear and horror, believing that it was 
tenanted by all the evil spirits that St. Patrick had ban- 
ished from the other parts of the country. The Saint him- 
self, passing that way once on a time, heard the story 
and determined to free the people from such delusions. 
He procured a boat and rowed to the island alone, for 
no boatman would venture to aproach its accursed shores. 
There, instead of horrors, Patrick found a place of quiet 
restfulness. 

The Saint entered the cave, and finding it admirably 
suited to penitential exercises, spent a long time in prayer. 
Long and anxiously did those, who from a distance had 
seen him enter, watch for his return, believing firmly 
that his temerity would surely cost him his life. About 
the fortieth day, however, to their great joy, the Saint 
emerged, safe and sound, though terribly emaciated with 
the fasting and fatigue he had undergone. By his prayers 
and patient vigil not only did he succeed in driving Satan 
from this, his last stronghold in Ireland, but he also ob- 
tained from God the privilege of seeing the pains by which 
the temporal punishment due to sin is expiated, and thus 
giving to the island a new name, the name by which 
it is universally known today—St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 

This venerable tradition has been handed down from 
sire to son for over a thousand years, and the island has 
been a place of pilgrimage through all the years between. 

In the southern gable of the old church on Station 
Island, there is embedded an old inscribed stone that has 
its ancient tale to tell. It is a venerable witness. Its in- 
scription, admittedly very old, dating back to the fifth or 
sixth century, was by many regarded as undecipherable. 
Its mystery has at length been solved, and the most re- 
liable authorities on ancient inscriptions have read on it a 
record of a pilgrimage made to Lough Derg by St. Mac 
Nessi, the first Bishop and Patron Saint of the diocese 
of Connor, a contemporary and friend of St. Patrick. He 
died on March 3, 514, and hence his pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg must have taken place either during the lifetime of 
St. Patrick, or immediately after his death. 

In what remains to us of the literature of medieval 
Europe we meet with numberless records of pilgrimages 
made to Lough Derg by sinners anxious to expiate their 
crimes in its rigorous course of penance, and by Saints 
equally anxious to increase their store of merit by the 
fruits of its mortifications. 

Calderon made St. Patrick’s Purgatory the subject of 
one of his most popular dramas. A delightful translation 
by Denis F. MacCarthy has happily brought the Spanish 
poet-priest’s work within the reach of American and 
English readers. 

Early in the twelfth century an Irish soldier. named 
Owen, who had served under King Stephen in the Low 
Countries, came to Ireland to visit his friends. Stung with 
remorse for his sins, he determined to make a pilgrimage 
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to St. Patrick’s Purgatory and do penance for them. He 
landed on the island, spent fifteen days in prayer and 
penance, and on the sixteenth, after receiving an ad- 
monition from the Prior and monks, who tried in vain to 
dissuade him from his purpose, he entered the cave. After 
proceeding a short way he was met» by a number of per- 
sons clad in white, who warned him of the temptations 
to which he would be subjected and bade him fortify 
himself by prayer. He had walked but a little further 
when a dreadful noise assailed his ears, and a group of 
evil spirits appeared and began to torment him. His 
prayers, however, put them to flight, and other spirits, 
more friendly disposed, came and led him by a narrow 
bridge over the abode of the damned, where he saw souls 
writhing in frightful agony. Fearing much, his prayers 
sustaining him, he journeyed onward and soon came to 
the abode of the elect. Here he desired to remain, but his 
conductors admonished him that he must return to earth. 
In consideration of the sufferings and mental anguish he 
had endured, he was led back to the entrance of the cave 
by a way that was free from the horrors he had wit- 
nessed. The Prior and monks received him with joy, 
congratulated him on his escape, and heard, with pious 
awe, his description of the frightful scenes he had passed 
through. 

By great good fortune there came into my possession 
recently a rare old volume, edited and compiled by a 
certain M. G. Lewis, Esq., M.P., and published in Dublin 
126 years ago, entitled “ Tales of Wonder.” Most of the 
“ Tales”’ are in ballad form, and with reference to one 
of them, “ St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” the compiler says: 

Ouvain Myles is a Ballad, giving an account of the wonders 
of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. This is a translation into verse of 
the story related in Mat Paris’s Hist., sub Ann, 1152. The version 
which is here offered to the Public is evidently modern. I am 
ignorant of the Author. 

The rhymed version follows closely the synopsis of 
the story of Sir Owen, or Ouvain, which we have given, 
but the ballad is extremely interesting, if only for its 
picturesque language and old-world atmosphere. It begins: 

“Now enter in,” the Prior cried, 

“ And God, Sir Ouvain, be your guide! 
Your name shall live in story; 
Many there are who reach this shore, 

But few who venture to explore 
Saint Patrick’s Purgatory.” 

Without hauberk, helm, or guardian crest, with neither 
shield nor sword, adown the steep and dark descent, into 
the cave, with many a prayer, the cautious Sir Ouvain 
went. Beneath his feet the earth was dank, while above 
his head the dew damps fell heavily. The air grew pierc- 
ing cold, and an icy tremor thrilled him through. A dim 
light beckoned him on, until at length he reached a high 
aud stately fane shining with gem-born radiance. Here 
the Knight was made ready for the grave. Dressed in a 
shroud, a cross was laid on his breast, while around him 
the funeral train sang the service for the dead. 

“Now go your way,” the Warden cried, 
“And God, O Pilgrim, be your guide, 
Commend you to the Lord.” 


As the Knight fared on, the descent grew deeper and 
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colder, until at jength he emerged into a frozen desert 
where rocks of ice were piled mountains high. 
There many a wretch, with deadly fear, 
Ribbed in the ice, he saw appear, 
Alive in this their tomb; 
Sir Ouvain’s blood stood still with dread, 
And then a voice in thunder said, 
“ Retire, or share their doom.” 

Forth from this dreadful prison Sir Ouvain hurried 
only to meet new dangers. For now a close and pierc- 
ing heat relaxed his every limb. His eyes grew dim with 
the awful glare, and in short, quick throbbings toiled his 
heart. 

For through the wide and wasted land 

A stream of fire, through banks of sand, 
Its burning billows spread; 

The vapours, tremulously light, 

Hung quivering o’er the glowing white, 
The air he breathed was red. 

Beyond this place of dread a stately well arose, its 
crystal sides disclosing green fields and shady trees, and 
running waters cool and clear, whose murmurs borne on 
the fiery breeze reached his tortured ear. A Voice of 
Thunder cried “ Return,” and as Sir Ouvain looked a 
Demon of Fire reached out his burning hand and touched 
him on the brow. The Knight shrieked aloud, for at the 
touch he felt his eyeballs burn, his marrow melt, and from 
his heart in an agonizing flood the blood rolls fast like 
red iron through his quivering limbs. Then mindful of 
the aid of prayer he called on Christ’s dear Name again, 
and instantly the gales of Eden came and the infernal 
flame was quenched. Then the adamantine gates were 
unclosed, songs of triumph met his ear, and, listening, he 
seemed to hear the harmonies of heaven. Thus ends the 
ballad of Sir Ouvain. 

In the year 1049, a Dutch monk, braving the dangers 
of sea and land, made his way to Lough Derg. He had 
read of its wonders in the accounts that were so rife all 
over Europe. After a nine-day retreat he was admitted 
te the cave. But he saw no wonders, and, bitterly dis- 
appointed, he sent a hostile account of the place to Rome, 
whereupon the Pope, after carefully examining the whole 
question, ordered the cave to be closed. The closing of 
the cave, however, did not interfere with the prosperity 
of the pilgrimage. People still continued to go there, not, 
like the Dutchman, for sightseeing, but for prayer and 
penance. Pilgrims flocked to it by the thousand from 
every part of the Continent, and in many of the Euro- 
pean libraries are preserved interesting accounts of their 
journeys. 

So impressed was Dr. Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, 
with the advantages the pilgrimage was conferring on re- 
ligion, that he appealed to Pope Pius the Third, A.D. 1503, 
to withdraw the order of Pope Alexander the Sixth, and 
his appeal resulted in a Papal Bull granting indulgences 
to the pilgrims and faculties to the monks in charge of 
the shrine. , 

The cave still remains closed, but today St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory in Lough Derg in Donegal has a greater num- 
ber of pilgrims during the season of its penitential ex- 
ercises than ever before. 
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Back of Business 


HE financial organization of the Government con- 

sists mainly of three parts, (1) to collect, (2) to 
expend, (3) the medium through which it works. The 
last is probably the most important; it is the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks with twenty-five branches which 
make the former sub-treasuries no longer necessary. The 
Government (Treasury) carries deposits in all of them. 
Internal revenue collectors, customs collectors, and others 
who collect for the Government are required to deposit 
their receipts either at the Treasury or a Federal Reserve 
Bank. -Every bank which carries a balance for the Gov- 
ernment sends daily an account, with carbon copy for each 
deposit receipt as well as checks it has cashed. Thus 
the balance is known each day. Besides, the twelve 
parent banks accept subscriptions if the Government floats 
a loan. Through these twelve banks, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of business can be transacted without 
disturbing the money market. They also honor bonds 
when due. They daily send worn-out notes to the 
Treasury; in short, the Federal Reserve Banks are to 
the Treasury what five fingers are to our hand. 

The Treasury issues every year about 100,000 checks, 
but it actually honors many times that number. Federal 
disbursing officers (Army and Navy paymasters, post- 
masters, Government attachés) pay the current bills; 
there are about 2,000 such officers. The aggregate of 
checks drawn exceeded, in 1930, 32,000,000, more than 
100,000 checks daily. They get their cash from the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

It is natural that the auditing must be very perfect in 
an organization which, like the Treasury, employs over 
60,000 persons; the Customs employ 10,000; Internal 
Revenue, 12,000; Coast Guard, 13,000; Public Health 
Service, 10,000; Bureau of Engraving and Printing, near- 
ly 5,000; and so on. Therefore, the disbursing officers 
are required to render monthly statements, with which 
they transmit all vouchers that demonstrate payment, and 
also a copy of each deposit made. The administrative 
office may check these transactions. Then the statements 
with vouchers, receipts, etc., go to the General Account- 
ing Office, which has in its possession copies of all war- 
rants of advance and copies of all receipts. It is there- 
fore in a position to verify transactions by disbursing 
officers. 

The shortcomings of the Treasury’s organization come 
from its nature rather than from neglect. Congressional 
authorization is required for every payment, which means 
slow movement. The law is behind every move of the 
Treasury’s departments, leaving little or no room for 
private initiative. Hence red tape is to a certain extent 
inevitable. Promotion is very slow, so no wonder the 
work of the individual employe is not very much ac- 
celerated. Efficiency and incentive are inseparable ; 
neither one nor the other are very much pronounced in 
the Treasury’s make-up. But then, the Treasury is not 
productive, it is administrative. It should therefore pre- 
vent waste and losses of the nation’s money. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Education 


German Students “Work Their Way” 
Avcust J. App, Px.D. 

EFORE the War Europeans visiting this country 

were invariably surprised by our peculiar system of 
letting students “ work their way” through college. To 
discover that his bell boy was really a sophomore at Co- 
lumbia, or his cab driver a pre-med student at Fordham, 
usually struck Mein Herr visitor to our shores as a 
strange piece of American incongruity. A German scholar 
usually gasped on finding that the young American shav- 
ing him today might be pulling his teeth a year hence; 
the waitress bringing him egg on toast in the morning 
might be attending his lecture on metaphysics in the eve- 
ning, and possibly five years hence diagnosing his catarrh. 

Here in democratic America we have always been used 
to this; we have taken it for granted, and rightly. A 
democracy, to remain such, must forever be fed from be- 
low. It must forever raise talented individuals from the 
lower ranks to the higher and by competition level stupid 
but high-born ones to the lower. Hence, we have always 
encouraged boys and girls who work their way through 
college. This was not the case in Europe, but a change 
came with the War. That conflict shattered dynasties, 
and democratized the entire social fabric. 

Germany, for generations the land of proud scholar- 
ship, born of cultured and exclusive noble and profes- 
sional classes, has become a social and political democracy, 
insisting, according to Abraham Flexner, “ that the Uni- 
versity should be accessible on democratic terms.” In 
Germany, therefore, the Brot or IVerkstudent, the stu- 
dent who works his way and who before the War was an 
anomaly, is now a familiar and majority factor in the 
universities. Saying that “ students are worse off finan- 
cially than before the War,” Flexner declares that “‘com- 
ing to the university with insufficient resources, large 
numbers are obliged to eke out a livelihood by doing odd 
jobs... .” Werner Hegeler, in the Ulmer Tageblatt, 
estimates that of the 135,000 students in German univer- 
sities and technical and professional schools only 14.5 per 
cent, or 19,575, are assured of the regular minimum en- 
dowment of 150 marks ($28.00) a month. Hence, he con- 
tinues, the other 115,000 must rely at least to some extent 
on extra earnings. Some of these are very seriously de- 
pendent on such side earnings, for only about a third, 
namely 45,000, get as much as 90 to 120 marks from 
home, whereas 20 per cent, or 27,000, get only from 60 
to 90. This leaves yet another 8 per cent who get not 
even 60 marks a month from home. 

These circumstances, of course, compel a majority of 
German students to work their way through, at least in 
part. The one-time formal and aristocratic universities 
have come to honor this condition. In cooperation with 
the needy students, their bulletin boards list daily on the 
average about 780 openings for employment. To employ 
all the desirous students satisfactorily this number ought 
at least to be doubled; yet, even as it is, this listing of 
student jobs proves that the university authorities, who 
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formerly frowned on the American custom, now cooper- 
ate sympathetically with the poor student who has to 
work his way. 

What work do the students do? Anything. Here are 
a few samples, found listed on the bulletin board of Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


1. Six men to distribute advertisements. 
be furnished. To present themselves in the forenoon, 
o'clock. 

2. Twelve ticket collectors for circus. 
a week. 

3. Two ushers. 
References needed. 

4. Four waitresses for night club. Service from 6 to 3. Meal 


and two marks a night plus tips. 

Many other kinds of employment might be listed. 
Students deliver and unload coal, they clean windows, they 
dress shop windows. They substitute in the postal ser- 
vice, carrying daily twenty kilos of mail up and down 
hundreds of stairs. They also substitute, during the rush 
seasons, as porters at stations where they have to carry 
heavy suitcases and trunks, fifty or more a day, from sta- 
tion to train, from train to hotel. And German station 
porters, by the way, accept distances which would stagger 
our own porters. Students hire out as dishwashers in 
cheap suburban hotels; they substitute as waiters and bell 
boys in summer resorts, they work at race tracks. Many 
work as mason or carpenter helpers, or even as quarry or 
mine helpers. They man ticket booths for every kind of 
establishment. Thousands of them have special drivers 
licenses in the hope of substituting as night taxi drivers. 
Many learn songs and move from street to street like the 
bards of old, singing their songs for a tip; others get 
together to form an orchestra or band to play at night 
clubs and celebrations. Most gladly, of course, do they 
give private lessons in languages and music—for which 
service they usually get one or two marks a lesson. 

The girl students, of course, have to work their wav 
through school, too. All the German universities are co- 
educational, making no discrimination whatsoever between 
the sexes in rights, duties, or opportunities. The enrol- 
ment in twenty-three principal German universities ob- 
served is about fourteen per cent feminine, or 9,711 out 
of 81,870. In Berlin 1,318 of 9,173 student are women, 
in Munich 1,167 out of 6,927, in Heidelberg 527 out of 
2,860. These German “ co-eds,” too, gladly accept most 
various and often odd kinds of work. As we have seen, 
they act as waitresses, and of course many are typists and 
stenographers. They also present themselves as dancers 
in cabarets. They sew; for sewing sacks and bags, for 
example, they get fifty pfennig (12 cents) an hour. They 
work as cashiers and bookkeepers in “movies” and the- 
aters and elsewhere. They permit themselves to be pho- 
tographed by clothing firms as models, receiving as high 
as ten marks per photograph. 

All this shows that working one’s way through college 
has become a very general and respected practice in Ger- 
many. Employers, while they often underpay students 
on the plea that they are not specially trained, regard them 
as very reliable and earnest workers, and usually have a 
definitely satisfying feeling that in giving a student work 
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they are helping a worthy person and a worthy cause. 
This is certainly quite like the American employer's atti- 
tude. The German rank and file endorse the practice 
because it is a symbol of the rise since the War of the 
working classes, because it enables poor but worthy indi- 
viduals from their own rank to attend a university, and, 
lastly, because to it may to a fair extent be attributed the 
wholesome condition that, as Flexner expresses it, “ Since 
the War... the student and the common man have come 
more closely together.” 

The attitude of German educators towards the practice 
is, of course, more complex. Flexner, very probably ex- 
pressing the typical common opinion, says that * The in- 
crease in the Brotstudenten undoubtedly brings in some 
fine types of earnestness,” but continuing, suggests that 
“it also brings in the practically minded, whose presence 
tends to make the university a collection of Fachschulen.” 
Fachschulen cannot be translated, but it implies something 
like mere trade or professional schools. 

In brief, German educators feel that a student should 
not have to work his way through school. If he is gifted 
and worthy, he should be subsidized; if he is not, he 
should be excluded from the universities. They regard 
working one’s way through school as an evil, which of 
course it is, but they now grant, as Americans have done 
always, that it is a necessary evil, that, in short, it is far 
better for a poor but gifted student to work his way to a 
higher education than not to get any at all. When they 
see a student with small means but large talents and brave 
will working his way through against great odds, they are 
ready, as they were not before the War, not only to 
admire him, but to help him. 


Sociology 
The Parish Credit-Union Institute 


FraNK O'Hara 

HE third annual Parish Credit Union Institute will 
meet on October 21, at Dubuque, Iowa, as a section 

of the Catholic Rural Life Conference which is holding 
its tenth annual convention at that time and place. The 
Institute will be attended by representatives of the credit 
unions that are now to be found in some sixty-five 
Catholic parishes located in various parts of the country. 
For the benefit of those to whom the name is un- 
familiar, it may be said that a parish credit union is a 
savings and loan society managed cooperatively by as 
many of the members of a parish as choose to belong to 
it. It encourages its members to make regular weekly or 
monthly savings upon which it pays interest, usually at 
rates from four to six per cent. The money thus saved is 
loaned out to members at rates of from seven to twelve 
per cent. Officials of the society are happy to serve with- 
out pay, although in some of the larger units there is a 
paid staff. There are now thirty-five States with credit- 
union laws providing for the organization and control of 
these bodies, and in those States pastors having problems 
that credit unions can solve need have no hesitation in or- 
ganizing these societies. In spite of the numerous 
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failures of banks during the past months, there has not 
yet been a failure of a parish credit union. 

These savings and loan societies have about eighty 
years of successful European history behind them. They 
were first organized in Germany about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and then spread out to other coun- 
tries, until they are now to be found in large numbers in 
practically every European country. The most prosper- 
ous examples in Europe are probably to be found in the 
Catholic parishes of Belgium, although those which have 
been organized entirely independently of any church 
affiliation have also had a very satisfactory career. 

The credit union came to the United States by way of 
Canada. It was in the town of Levis, just across the St. 
Lawrence River from Quebec, that Alphonse Desjardins 
organized the first of these cooperative credit societies in 
1900. He had made a careful study of the various 
European types, and out of them selected those elements 
which he thought would be best adapted for use in the 
New World. Other parishes in the Province of Quebec 
soon adopted the caisse populaire, as Desjardins styled 
his “ people’s bank,” until there are today 178 such or- 
ganizations in the Province. Desjardins was knighted 
by the Pope in 1914 for his work with the “ people's 
banks.” 

The caisse populaire in the United States was founded 
in 1910 in a French-Canadian parish in Manchester, New 
Hampshire. From there the idea spread to other New 
England parishes and attracted wide attention. It was 
because of its success that Mr. E. A. Filene, of Boston, 
organized the Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
in 1921. The Bureau has been instrumental in further- 
ing the enactment of credit union laws in thirty-five 
States, and has organized about eighty-five per cent of all 
existing credit unions. These are well distributed in the 
States having credit-union laws. 

In view of the German origin of these cooperative 
credit societies, it is not surprising that the idea made a 
special appeal to the Central Verein, which from its head- 
quarters in St. Louis constitutes the center of German 
Catholic activity in this country. Under the inspiration 
of the Central Verein, a number of these credit societies 
were organized in Catholic parishes in the neighborhood 
of St. Louis, Missouri, and in other places as well. One 
of these, that of St. Andrew's parish in St. Louis, has 
achieved especially notable success in the brief five years 
of its existence. 

For several years past the Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence has been making a study of this subject. As a re- 
sult of this study, Father J. M. Campbell, of Ames, Iowa, 
started a credit union in his parish in the fall of 1926 as 
an experiment. The results of this experiment proved so 
helpful that other pastors installed these societies. Finally 
in 1929, the Parish Credit Union National Committee 
was organized by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence under the chairmanship of Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, (now Bishop of Great Falls, Montana). The 
National Committee devotes its efforts mainly to calling 
the attention of pastors to the possibilities offered by 
the parish credit union and to assisting them in getting 
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these credit societies started. The address of the Com- 
mittee is 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

A recent study made by the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau divides the parish credit unions into 
two groups. In the first group are the nine New Eng- 
land units, which have had on the average twenty years 
of experience in good times and bad. These nine have 
total assets of over five million dollars, and nearly fifteen 
thousand members. In its report the Bureau states, “ A 
careful canvass of the treasurers of these parish credit 
unions indicates a unanimous opinion as to the value of 
the parish credit union and an equally unanimous opinion 
favorable to a continuation of the campaign to add parish 
credit unions.” 

The second group consists of parish-credit unions or- 
ganized during the past three years, mainly in the Middle 
West. These younger organizations for the most part 
have been started during the present depression and have 
not grown so rapidly, although the need for them is more 
keenly felt now than in prosperous times. They have an 
average membership of 111 and average assets of over 
$2,500. In this group the possible average membership 
is 825. This means that about one-eighth of those who 
are eligible for membership have taken advantage of the 
opportunity. It is expected that as soon as times improve 
and savings on a large scale are possible, there will be a 
considerable increase in the membership. As time goes 
on the savings will likewise increase and the possibilities 
of these credit unions for service will of course increase 
in the same proportion. Practically all of these parish 
credit unions report that they are “ growing steadily ” or 
“rowing slowly,” the two categories of growth being 
about equally represented in the reports of the officers. 
As an outstanding example of recent success may be cited 
the St. John’s Parish Credit Union of Waterloo, Iowa. 
It did a total business of $18,000 in its first ten months, 
and according to its report, at the age of ten months it 
had 208 members and assets of $12,592. 

Most of the reports stress the importance of the co- 
operation of the pastor. Where the pastor is sufficiently 
interested, and gives the credit union the needed publicity, 
Where he is not interested, as a usual thing it 
stagnates. In addition to an interested pastor, there must 
also be found a_ public-spirited parishioner to act as 
treasurer, and others to serve on the committees. Since 
the smaller parish credit unions do not pay salaries, these 
individuals must be willing to donate their time and 
efforts and to receive their reward in the form of a feeling 
of service well done. 

In the bill recently passed in the Senate to apply in the 
District of Columbia, a credit union is defined as a “ co- 
operative society organized for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its members and creating a source of credit 
for them for provident purposes.” Thus the credit union 
has two functions, to promote thrift and to lend. There 
are undoubtedly many parishes where existing credit 
agencies make it possible for practically all parishioners 
who are worthy of credit to borrow money at reasonable 
In these parishes there is no urgent need of or- 


it grows. 


rates. 
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ganizing credit unions, even though they might be of 
great service as promoters of thrift. The crying need for 
the parish credit union exists rather, where honest, in- 
dustrious parishioners who are without banking connec- 
tions, find it difficult or impossible to secure the small 
loans that they need from time to time from legitimate 
sources, and are forced to resort to usurious lenders who 
take advantage of their economic weakness to exploit 
them. An authority in the field of small loans has re- 
cently estimated that the usurious small loans in the 
United States, which were reported to amount to three- 
quarters of a billion dollars at the beginning of the de- 
pression, have now risen to two billion dollars. Without 
a doubt, a not inconsiderable section of this usurious busi- 
ness could be curtailed by healthy development of parish 
credit unions and other credit unions. 

At the October Institute in Dubuque, these and other 
problems will be discussed. Those who have succeeded 
with their parish credit unions will advise with those who 
are anxious to succeed. Those who are as yet unac- 
quainted with the technique of credit union management 
will have an opportunity to question those who know 
it in detail. The Institute will be a meeting ground for 
the exchange of information. Clergy and laity alike who 


are interested in the credit union idea are invited to 


attend. 


FRAGMENT 81 
(Love, the looser of limbs, stirs me, that creature irresistible, bit- 
ter-sweet.—Sappho. ) 
I had heard, alas, 
That Love is bitter-sweet,— 
Bitter as gall is bitter, 
Sweet as the hive is sweet 
When all the flowers are plundered, 
And all the oozy packs 
Of luscious amber honey 
Overflow the wax. 


I was young, alas, 

O Love, O bitter-sweet, 

My every limb was loosened 
When your wild wings beat. 
I, who would spurn the bitter, 
Begged the golden dart 
Dipped into cloying sweetness 
Ere you pierced my heart. 


I am old, alas, 

O torturing Love, but brave 

I am, though riddled 

With your darts. I crave 

The shaft that makes you bitter. 
Let your arrows rain 

3arbs that breed aversion, 

To relieve my pain. 


I am weak, alas, 
From your burning quiver’s fire. 
Sweetness I had, and sweetness 
Filled my youth’s desire. 
Now I would love more wisely, 
As is truly meet. 
My barren youth has taught me 
Love is bitter-sweet. 
J. R. N. Maxweu. SJ 
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With Scrip and Staff 


LL inquiries will be answered at once by stating that 

the Pilgrim is not attending the International 
Eucharistic Congress. There are several reasons for this. 
For instance, there is a great deal of water between here 
and Dublin; and the Pilgrim is attached to the dry land. 
He dislikes to stray too far from the Catskills. Their 
simple, pastoral scenes are a safeguard for the spirit which 
much globe wandering might perturb. Then, the scrip is 
a bit scant. 

Instead of that, he deputed Father Jude as his repre- 
sentative, and loaned him his staff. So if you meet this 
good man on the banks of the Liffey, you will recognize 
him forthwith. 

Father Jude and I talked over the Congress while we 
were waiting, on the steamer deck, for the signal which 
would part us. We watched Eminent Persons say fare- 
well, and thought of the wonderful home comings when 
the Isle of Saints would harvest joys sown in the years of 
sorrow. The talk drifted to the Eucharistic worship of 
the Church; and I repeated to Father Jude the idea which 
I once expressed in this column: that this Congress would 
see a great revival of the splendor and dignity of this 
worship in Ireland. 

“Tt is not the Irish,” said Father Jude emphatically, 
“who have allowed in Ireland, Great Britain, and all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries the glory of the holy Mass and all 
that goes with it to become obscured by departures from 
ancient tradition, by tasteless art and decadent architecture. 
But the Irish had to depend on what the old Continental 
Catholic countries, particularly Italy and France, had to 
give them. They had to take French vestments, Italian 
statues and frescoes, Bavarian stained glass, and third-rate 
Sassenach architects. The real puzzle in my mind, is how 
the French allowed things so to get away from them. For 
France is the home of discrimination and tradition.” 

“Well, the French are improving,” I replied, “but they 
have still some things to learn.” 

“For instance,” said Father Jude. “Here is a Lon- 
doner, Mr. Patrick A. Gethen, inquiring in the London 
Tablet how it came that the funeral of Paul Doumer, the 
martyred President of France, ‘was a Low Mass, with 
Deacon and Subdeacon,’ and that ‘ Widor’s Mass in F’ 
was sung at a Low Mass.” The man thinks it must have 
been a misprint. But the Tablet sticks to its guns, and 
replies : 

As we were bodily present in the Cathedral of Notre Dame dur- 
ing the Mass for the late President, we can assure Mr. Gethen 
that our account was correct. To make assurance doubly sure we 
have consulted La Croix for May 13. Therein we read that the 
ceremony was une messe basse avec diacre et sous-diacre. Further 
it was ‘a Low Mass with music,’ and the music was Widor’s. Our 
brethren in France leave something to be desired on the liturgical 
side.” 

“That last remark was pretty acid,” I surmised. 

“They have the Channel between them,” said Father 
Jude, “and Ramsay MacDonald is going to iron every- 
thing out at Lausanne. He is not the man to separate 
reparations from the liturgy, or anything else. And my! 
how he could mystify Herriot with Roman decrees. But 
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seriously, no one has ever satisfactorily answered the 
question as to why the French do these things. For they 
are the most correct people in the world.” 

“Do you expect to visit Lourdes?” I asked. 

“Of course; and there is the Basilica at Lourdes to 
instance to the sad fact that the French, when they try to 
build something unusually glorious in honor of God and 
His Saints, seem to succeed in doing just the opposite. I 
expect to visit Montmartre and Lisieux, and, if possible, 
the church of the Curé of Ars. St. John Baptist Vianney, 
by the way, had remarkably good taste himself, if we can 
believe his recent biographer, Henri Ghéon. But all of 
these shrines suffer from the same defect.” 

“What is your theory?” I inquired. “ You like ex- 
planations.” 

“The whole history of art would be required for an 
explanation of French doings, as it would be for their 
craze for rococo in the eighteenth century, when all of 
France, from Kings and Cardinals down to the humblest 
curé united in one grand housecleaning of France’s price- 
less treasures. Even the high altar at Rheims, where the 
Kings of France had been crowned for nine centuries, was 
not left untouched. But there is an inward explanation 
which appeals to me. I sometimes wonder if it is not due 
to a mild touch of angelism.” 

“ Angelism ?”’ 

“ The desire to be an angel, or to imitate those attrib- 
utes of angels which it is not given to man to imitate.” 

“Do you mean that any sane man would expect to be 
an angel?” 

“Not if he is wholly sane. But the world has never 
been wholly sane since the Protestant Reformation, as 
Belloc and Chesterton are fond of pointing out. I believe 
that angelism is the major error of our modern times: in- 
deed the twentieth century heresy.” 

Knowing Jude’s fondness for painting in bold strokes, 
I was not so astonished at this dictum. However, curiosity 
impelled me to question him further. 

“ Angelism,” he continued, “can manifest itself in dif- 
ferent and apparently quite contradictory ways. One type 
of angelist is the person who longs to be free as the angels 
are, from the bondage of material existence. The body 
weighs hard on him, through sickness, or through violent 
temptations, or just through an undue sensitiveness to 
things physical and wearisome. His angelism takes the 
form of occultism and pseudo-mysticism, New Thought, 
or what you like: anything that will seem to give spiritual 
emancipation, without, mind you, treading the path of 
genuine interior self-conquest. That path is the path of 
the Cross, and is the only way to spiritual freedom. And 
this type of angelist finds this out in the long run, and 
winds up as an embittered and disappointed man. 

“ Then there is another type of angelists, more familiar 
to us than those, who are not concerned about the body’s 
problems. They are people with little interest in asceti- 
cism, for or against. But they are mightily concerned with 
sharing the angel’s moral status, his individualism. Every 
angel, theology teaches us, is a species in himself; and, 
from the natural point of view, should look down upon 
us poor humans, subject as we are to the laws of the 
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human species. Your individual-angelist is the type who 
gets his religion ‘straight from God,’ who ‘ worships 
under the blue dome of heaven,’ who is informed directly 
by the Holy Spirit, and cannot accept any man as com- 
missioned by God to teach him the message of revelation, 
or empowered to forgive his sins, or to administer to him 
the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

“Will not that type of mind necessarily wind up by 
denying Christ?” I observed. 

* They begin with denying His Humanity, which is the 
head of our human species,” said Father Jude, * and they 
end by denying His Divinity. The Church, which frankly 
recognizes man’s specific unity, is anathema to them, under 
the title of ‘organized religion,’ ‘ institutionalized re- 
ligion,’ etc. They instinctively feel that its existence is 
a challenge to their superior position as angels and not 
men. 

“Equally modern is the type that has no interest in 
imitating the angel in his relation to his Creator; nor is 
he concerned about liberation from the flesh. His interest 
is in what might be called the dynamic aspects of the 
angel: his intelligence; his power over physical nature; 
his agility or independence of space and locomotion ; his 
imperviousness to sickness, weather, age, and decay. We 
may call him the dynamic angelist ; and he worships, mad- 
ly, collectively, all that power which the modern man 
seems to have borrowed from the angelic world. The 
Babbitt is the mild, the Bolshevist is the extreme, mani- 
festation of this type. He is the power worshiper, the 
State idolater, the idolizer of every novelty in popular 
science. Even the good old Survey-Graphic is going off 
on this end, and giving space in its May and June num- 
bers to the dynamists. And since his error is the crudest 
and the most inverted of all, he is the one who is going 
to have the heaviest fall now that God’s Hand is laid upon 
the world.” 

“Hush, Jude,” I whispered, “ there are some professors 
of theology on this boat; and they will think you are 
another Savonarola. What has this got to do with French 
ecclesiastical art?” 

“Only this,” he replied, “that the saints have been 
trying to meet the sinners on common ground. French 
Catholic piety revolted against the over-emphasis of mod- 
ern times on the fleshly and the material. But in doing 
so, it swung off, in the artistic line, too much on paths 
trodden by the angelists. Emancipation from grossness 
was understood as emancipation from good, sound human 
tradition. The century-old boundaries marked off by 
Christian usage in architectural fabric, representations of 
the Saints, and articles of worship were leapt over, in 
the attempt to meet angelistic heresy by angelic piety. 
And the result, as always happens when the human bal- 
ance is upset, was world-shaking revelations garbed in 
milk and water sentimentality or just plain ugliness.” 

At this juncture the band began to play; and I had no 
opportunity to ask Father Jude how he arrived at this 
bizarre conclusion. ‘“ God speed you, Rev. Deputy,” was 
all I had time to say; “and if you are murdered for your 
opinions, I shall celebrate a Solemn Low Mass for your 


soul.” Tue Pricer. 
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Hot Weather Stage Diversions 


EL1zABETH JORDAN 

HE Ziegfeld revival of “ Show Boat” at the new 

Casino Theater is the outstanding attraction of the 
summer season. It will run through the hot months. It 
is quite possible that it will run through the coming win- 
ter. Everybody has seen it before but everybody is seeing 
it again, and every spectator is passionately broadcasting 
his enjoyment among his friends. 

A unique sentiment clings to “ Show Boat.”” Between 
the acts strangers sitting in adjoining seats exchange 
reminiscences of the original production. That was not 
very long ago, but we are aging rapidly these days and 
anything connected with the care-free period preceding 
‘29 is wrapped in lavender and gold lace. All this helps 
toward the big success of “ Show Boat’; but quite aside 
from it the revival fully deserves the welcome it has 
received. With only two exceptions in important roles the 
original company has been re-engaged. Helen Morgan 
again sits on top of a piano and sings “ My Man” in her 
throaty, seductive voice; the dance of Edna May Oliver 
and Charles Winninger still ravishes the eye; “* Ole Man 
River,” as sung by Paul Robeson, still warms the most 
battered heart. In short, “Show Boat” is ageless, un- 
changing, and charged with an appeal that rolls in waves 
across the footlights. Best of all, and again I call the 
attention of our producers to the point, “ Show Boat” is 
the cleanest, as well as the most successful, of our recent 
musical comedies. 

Ed Wynn’s big hit, “ The Laugh Parade,” is almost 
equally antiseptic; so is “ The Cat and the Fiddle,” which 
has settled down for a summer run after being with us 
all winter. Each of these productions offers the most 
convincing testimony that successful musical plays need 
not be excursions to city sewers. Nevertheless, in most 
musical offerings, the producer’s formula appears to be 
eight songs, twelve dances, fourteen scenes, and twenty- 
four handfuls of dirt. Which brings me straight to the 
new revue, “ Hey, Nonny, Nonny,” put on by Haring and 
Del Bondio at the Shubert Theater. 

“Hey, Nonny, Nonny ” had a strange effect on me. I 
had just returned from Milwaukee, carefree and happy, 
with an honorary degree in my trunk and a touching con- 
viction that all the new plays put on during my absence 
would be good. I saw the Haring and Del Bondio piece 
the night of my return, and within thirty minutes opti- 
mism had perished. For this new revue is a supreme 
illustration of a good piece of work ruined by cheap, 
extraneous, and deliberately dragged-in vulgarity. In 
itself the thing would be bright and gay and tuneful and 
colorful and amusing. There are some charming love 
songs. There is some delightful comedy. There are gor- 
geous settings and brilliant costumes. And in and out 
among it all crawl the snakes of indecency, rearing their 
ugly heads among the artists and against the lovely back- 
grounds, until the clean-minded spectator is nauseated by 
the sight and sound of them. 
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All this is because some one connected with the produc- 
tion is obsessed by the notion that American audiences 
must have filth. Asked why he cherishes this obsession 
he asks truculently, “ Well, they /augh, don’t they?” They 
do laugh and it is not hard to understand why they laugh. 
A very small percentage of them laugh because they really 
like dirt. A much larger percentage laugh because they 
are self-conscious and nervous and uncomfortable and 
don’t want to show it. But the great majority laugh not 
because they are amused by dirt, but because they think 
they are thus showing themselves modern and tolerant. If 
the snake addicts will attend any performance of “ Show 
Boat,” “ Cat and the Fiddle” or “ The Laugh Parade,” 
they will hear audiences laughing much more loudly and 
joyously over those brilliant and wholesome attractions, 
which will last much longer and make much more money 
than the snake shows. 

Madge Kennedy's new offering, “ Bridal Wise,” written 
by Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich and produced 
at the Cort Theater by Sigourney Thayer, is billed as a 
comedy. It is really straight farce, turning on the experi- 
ences of a young couple (interpreted by Miss Kennedy 
and James Rennie) who have a quarrel, obtain a divorce 
at Reno, and marry different partners, all within two 
months. The illness of their one child—the least alluring 
small boy in current drama—brings them together again. 
They then annul their new unions—which have not 
been consummated—and remarry because neither of the 
new partners can endure the impossible child, the one 
convincing touch in two hours of piffle. Incidentally 
there is a great deal of running in and out of the wrong 
bedrooms, evidently the result of a desperate effort to 
pep things up. This determined attempt of the play- 
wrights to be shocking, with no clear idea of how to go 
about it, is unwittingly the most amusing thing in the 
farce. “ Bridal Wise” will not be with us long. 

Next to be considered there is Jane Cowl, who once 
asked me across a luncheon table if I would tell her how 
an intelligent woman could be a Catholic. I said I would, 
if she would then tell me how an intelligent woman could 
be anything else. After this brisk introduction we became 
good friends, and I never like to find fault with Miss 
Cowl or any of her plays. However, “ A Thousand Sum- 
mers,” written by Merril Rogers and produced by Arch 
Selwyn at the Selwyn Theater, is not really worthy of 
Miss Cowl’s gifts. It is one of those studies of a youth’s 
passion for an older woman which is never a pleasing 
episode to follow either in life or on the stage. In this 
instance the woman (Miss Cowl, of course) has had 
various pasts. But she rejects the youth, because she 
loves him and because his aunt has asked her to. As played 
by Miss Cowl and Franchot Tone the sufferings of the 
lovers seem realistic and reasonably interesting. But the 
play is a trifle, and excellent acting cannot save it. Mr. 


Selwyn has put it on with his usual generosity in the mat- 
ters of setting and cast, even giving us Josephine Hull and 
Osgood Perkins as players of supporting roles. 

“On the Make” is another so-called comedy, written 
by Roger Gray and put on at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater by some unknown producer, whose modesty it is 
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easy to understand. The comedy is a slavish imitation of 
“ The Gold Diggers.” It shows us a bunch of young girls, 
faithful followers of the sixth commandment but making 
their living by extracting money, through various devices, 
from their men friends. There is nothing pleasing about 
the spectacle, nothing amusing in the lines, and nothing 
to arouse sympathy in the troubles that subsequently beset 
the girls. They all marry in the third act, and that’s 
supposed to be a happy ending that sends the audience 
away pleased. 

It is high time to speak again of something more worth 
while. In closing I can point with a certain pride to the 
first production in this country of Shakespeare’s “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” presented for a week by the Players’ Club 
as its eleventh annual offering. The fact that a play has 
never been produced here before is not really a good 
reason for presenting it now, even though it was written 
by Shakespeare. But no doubt the Players’ Club had 
their reasons for selecting it. Certainly the production 
and acting have given New York something to remember, 
especially the brilliant work of Otis Skinner as Thersites 
and of Eugene Powers as Pandarus. The setting, too, 
was superb, and the direction by Henry Shubert should 
be an inspiration to other directors. But there is no 
denying that in the play itself there were long stretches as 
arid and dull as New York’s summer theatrical season 
promises to be. 


REVIEWS 
The Fatal River. By Frances Gartner. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. $3.00. 


It is the Mississippi that gives title to this story of “the life and 
death of La Salle.” Robert Cavelier, the son of the merchant of 
Rouen, was so inspired by the tales of the Jesuit missioners in 
Canada that he entered the Society of Jesus in 1658. After half 
a dozen years, both he and his Superiors decided that he would do 
better as a layman. The separation was warmly amicable on the 
parts of both parties to the agreement. Young Cavelier did not 
falter in his aspirations to carve his career in New France. 
Foolishly, he felt in his sensitive, restless soul that his former 
failure as a Jesuit was a stigma; for that and other probable 
reasons, his first known signature in Villemarie was that of René 
de La Salle. That, henceforth, in the New World and in history 
was his name. His tremendous ambition in life was single, namely, 
to discover the great river that was known to exist towards the 
West. Marquette and Joliet were before him in the discovery, so 
he changed his ambition to that of being the explorer of the river. 
No man ever suffered more in the prosecution of an ambition. La 
Salle martyred himself in a hundred ways, until, finally, he 
achieved his goal and followed the river to its mouth in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Then he began the quest of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi by an ocean route. He missed it by a series of miserable 
accidents. His failure brought tragedy on the little band of 
colonists whom he lead. And he himself, at the age of forty-four, 
was stricken down by a murderer. Mrs. Gaither tells the story 
vividly and pointedly, with accuracy of detail and a credible imagi- 
native coloring. She follows a poor lead, however, in her obvious 
slighting of Marquette. She preserves a fair balance between La 
Salle and his enemies, of whom there were many. La Salle and 
his friends were as anti-Jesuit as the most rabid non-Catholic bigot 
of our day. Mrs. Gaither tries to preserve neutrality, but inevi- 
tably, since La Salle is her subject. makes the Jesuit a person of 
suspicion and an enemy to La Salle. But the enmity, in good 
historical truth, was, in origin and prosecution, on the part of 
La Salle. F. X. T. 
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Carlyle. By Emery Nerr. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

“It is a brave grappling with the problem of the times, no 
luxuriousness holding off, as is the custom of men of letters, who 
are usually bachelors and not husbands in the state; but Literature 
has here thrown off his gown and descended into the open lists.” 
Thus Ralph Waldo Emerson expressed himself regarding Car- 
lyle’s “ Past and Present.” And such might be said of the man 
himself, for Carlyle was not a man to sacrifice his literary talents 
on the altar of financial gain alone but offered them, to the best 
of his ability, to champion the “ poor whose misery daily rent his 
heart.” Indeed “while other authors may be, in a looser sense, 
more popular, and more rapidly and eagerly read, we doubt if 
there is any one, whose works have gone more deeply (than those 
of Carlyle) to the springs of character and action, especially 
throughout the middle classes.” Emery Neff has given us the 
opportunity of studying closely and exactingly in his biography 
this great English author, deep thinker, and social philosopher, 
Thomas Carlyle. Moreover it is more than a mere biography 
that is here offered us. We are served as well with a dash of 
history, politics, religion, literature, economics, and philosophy, in 
short, with a frank picture of England and Scotland in early 
Victorian days but only as they affected or were affected by the 
man and the writer, Carlyle. The author shows a deep under- 
standing and knowledge of his subject, his character, and the in- 
fluence of his social, political, and literary relations; portrays the 
early struggles of the student, his difficulty in fixing for himself 
a place in life, his fidelity to his art, and the high moral concep- 
tion of the responsibility accruing to it, much of which was not 
reckoned at its true value for many years. This book is an in- 
teresting story of the man and the writer, an enlightening study 
of his times. R. P. 





On Being Creative. By Irvinc Bassitrtr. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

The main purpose of this book is not purely literary, but a 
presentation now negative, now positive, of Humanism. Mr. 
Babbitt, of course, opens himself up to the attacks of those who 
want either to be amused quickly, or who want some kind of a 
scientific or philosophic definition. I doubt very much if anyone 
could formulate not Catholic philosophy or theology merely, but 
Catholic culture. And Mr. Babbitt labors under the same difficulty 
with regard to Humanistic culture. In this series of essays the 
author lays bare the defects of his opponents and repeats once more 
the broad outlines of his way of life. Mr. Babbitt believes that a 
man can attain interior peace by living a life well regulated by 
the “higher will” on a level “between traditional authority and 
naturalistic.” Since Mr. Babbitt places so much insistence on a 
Humanist properly and continually adjusting himself to modern 
circumstances of society, he thereby contradicts what Rousseau 
denied about the State. But it seems that he never shows the 
consequences done to modern thought by Rousseau’s rebellion 
against the Church. Is all the welter of modern thought due to 
the fact that the Rousseauist objects merely to orderly Society? 
Isn't Mr. Babbitt trying to realize a fascinating but a speculative 
theory of the Scholastics, who, while arguing, per impossibile, 
about a purely natural society with purely natural grace, claimed 
that the learned men would be the leaders for mankind, but that 
no one with this natural grace would be able to withstand a series 
of grave temptations? And so another reason was adduced by the 
Scholastics to show the necessity of the Incarnation, and what it 
entailed—supernatural grace. Mr. Babbitt has an eminent grasp 
of modernistic Protestantism with its extreme individualism. It 
seems that a mere baring of these excesses will not produce a new 
standard of life; but surely a baring of the ends which these 
Modernists strive for would prove that the root of all the evil is 
a cursed individualism in any religious matter, i. e., a substitution 
of the wants of the Ego for the express revelations of Almighty 
God. But that would strike at the root of Humanism which is 
a thoroughgoing individualism. R. A. P. 
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Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? By JoserH J WILLIAMS, 

S.J. New York: The Dial Press. $2.00. 

One of the most shocking records of barbarism in all history 
is that which details the “Cromwellian Settlement’’ of Ireland. 
“Tiger” Stafford’s program of massacres and ruthless extermina- 
tion of the unfortunate people of the ravished country had as an 
incidental item the seizure and transportation of thousands, chiefly 
boys and young women, to the plantations of Barbados, whence 
they wandered in time to other sections of the British West Indies 
and some of them even across the sea again to New England. In 
the course of time a number of these transported victims of 
English misrule in Ireland prospered and were able to take for 
servants and workers a few of the early Negro slaves landed from 
Africa. These were called by the family names of their masters, 
and hence, even now, throughout the islands, there is the seeming 
anomaly of full-blooded colored denizens with distinctively Irish 
names. Father Williams explains, in a most entertaining way, 
how all this came about, and, as in the instance of his previous 
volume, “Hebrewisms of West Africa,” his copious references to 
authoritative sources of ethnological and historical information 
give the little volume a special value. He notes with regret how 
loss of faith, in the next generation or two, because of the absence 
of priests and spiritual guidance, was one of the sad consequences 
that followed the enforced immigration of these early Irish settlers 
in the new world. T. F. M. 
Goethe: Man and Poet. By Henry W. Nevinson. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.75. 

The reader will put down this book with the feeling that the 
writing of it was a labor of love. The author tells us that it is 
a brief summary of the life of this great poet. It is a brief sum- 
mary, and the life is put before the reader with a style that is 
charming. Goethe’s long life of eighty-two years was a most 
varied life, so varied as to astound one who had not a previous 
acquaintance with it. Notwithstanding the fact that he had studied 
law, dabbled in medicine, chemistry, and art, and that as privy 
councilor and secretary to the Duke of Weimar he gave ten years 
to official life, that he was a student of Spinoza, and an ardent 
evolutionist at the same time, he was writing those wonderful 
plays and poems that have won for him the title of Germany’s 
greatest poet. His was certainly a marvelous activity both of 
mind and body. That Goethe was a pagan and a pantheist is clear 
from the pages of his life. That the things of the body rather 
than those of the soul attracted him, is clear. Perhaps the author 
tells this in better words: “ Deep in one part of Goethe’s own na- 
ture Mephisto had a dwelling. Many who knew him best have 
told the double side in Goethe’s character.” Goethe himself wrote 
“in all my poetry I have never shammed. What I have not lived 
through, what has not touched me to the quick, I have never ut- 
tered in verse or prose.” The reading of what he has written in 
verse and prose will tell how much Goethe had lived through. 
If it were desirable to point out for special commendation any 
particular part of this book, perhaps the chapter devoted to the 
first part of Faust is especially entertaining. The author ends his 
work with words that must meet with approval on the part of the 
reader: “so, with the reverent recognition of a genius, the secret 
of which we cannot attempt to penetrate, we may leave our rapid 
summary of one among the most remarkable personalities in 
history.” ae | 4 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Paths to Greatness.—In the biography which Henri Joly has 
written and the Rev. Joseph Leonard, C. M., has translated, of the 
distinguished though little-known founder of the Eudists we have 
the story of a strong Saint who lived in an iron age. He was 
the contemporary and friend of people as varied as Louis XIII, 
Richelieu, Anne of Austria, Cardinal Mazarin, M. Olier and St. 
Vincent de Paul. The “ Life of St. John Eudes” (Benziger. $2.15) 
sketches the career of a man early given to asceticism and full of 
zeal for God's glory and his neighbor's salvation. For some years 
an active missioner as a member of the Oratory, he left that 
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Congregation to devote himself entirely to founding seminaries 
and re-establishing the integrity of the priesthood, much needed 
in the middle seventeenth century. His name is also associated 
with the beginnings of the institute popularly spoken of as the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. But his most enduring title to honor 
is that he associated with the seminaries which he founded, public 
worship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus many years before the first 
revelations were made to St. Margaret Mary. Like all Saints his 
story is one of ceaseless activity combined with the most intimate 
union with God. Henri Joly has not been satisfied to state the 
bare facts in St. John’s life, but gives us sufficient historical data 
properly to color their interpretation. This makes the biography 
doubly interesting and profitable reading. 

In preparing “ A Champion of the Church: St. Peter Canisius, 
S.J.” (Benziger. $1.50), the Rev. William Reany has done a 
valuable service for our English-speaking laity. Recently canonized 
and made a Doctor of the Church, this great sixteenth century 
apostle, preacher, missionary and educator is not as popularly 
known as he deserves to be, though there is much for imitation in 
his life as well as for admiration and that by the laity equally 
with the clergy. While in no sense professing to be an adequate 
biography, Father Reany’s book does fill a void in our vernacular 
hagiography. For many of the facts that he records he relies on 
the Saint’s “ Confessions” and “Testament.” He includes in his 
volume the Roman documents associated with St. Peter’s canoniza- 
tion, one of them being the detailed account of the two miracles 
submitted during the process. 

In “ Through the East to Rome” (Benziger. $2.15) the Rev. 
G. J. MacGillivray gives us his religious autobiography. It differs 
from the familiar stories of conversions from Protestantism in the 
fact that he comes to Rome from Episcopalianism by way of his 
contacts with the Oriental churches. Educated for the ministry 
and for some years faithfully serving the Church of England, not- 
withstanding the fact that during this period he made a number 
of Catholic contacts, visited the Holy City, and took in Catholic 
liturgy, it was not until he went on the Assyrian mission, 1910, 
and later worked among Russians as a Protestant clergyman that 
he began seriously to consider the claims of Rome. Withal, how- 
ever, his conversion was a process that ran over many years and 
it was only in 1919 that he was received into the Catholic Church. 
Father MacGillivray gives us both the psychology of his conver- 
sion and the dogmatic reasons that persuaded him of the truth of 
the Catholic claims. He sums up the matter of his conversion in 
his realization of the Church “as a living organism, a continuous 
undying personality.” Looked at in this way, he maintains, it 
becomes “a consistent harmonious whole testified to by a living 
witness who knows the truth and can teach it clearly with the 
authority of God himself.” 

By way of inspiring American girls with ambition for leadership 
Winifred and Frances Kirkland have sketched in “ Girls Who 
Became Leaders” (Long and Smith. $1.00) the biographies of 
fifteen nationally known figures, many of them still living, whose 
public services have made them for the most part highly deserving 
of being commemorated and imitated. One notes with regret that 
these “careers” for women practically ignore that noblest of 
feminine careers, homemaking. Mother Seton finds a place in the 
gallery and her story is well .old. However, she had not much 
in common with some of the other characters sketched in the 
book: women like the grandmother of the Russian Revolution, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Margaret Bondfield, et al. 





War Photographs.—A small, 112-page book, “The Horror of 
It” (Brewer, Warren and Putnam. $1.50) presents several 
dozen photographs as convincing arguments against war. The 
pictures, snapped on the battlefields of Europe, are gruesome things, 
for they show the full meaning of the term “cannon fodder.” The 
corrupting bodies of the dead and the maimed bodies of the living 
are presented by the camera as the ghastly results of all the martial 
music, the uniforms, parades, oratory and cheering. Arranged by 
Frederick A. Barber, the book has a foreword by Dr. Fosdick 
and also by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
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Drama.—Benn W. Levy's play, “The Devil Passes,” had a good 
run on Broadway during the past season, and his “ Springtime 
for Henry” did well all the way up to the middle of May. Both 
pieces had magnificent casts; both were smartly written, highly 
diverting, and utterly divorced from any semblance to actual life. 
In fact, they had such an air of unreality, such a “ toy-theater ” 
feeling about them, that probably nobody at all was harmed by 
their scrambled moral values. Here they are now, published for 
the library (Samuel French. $2.00 each). One likes Mr. Levy's 
crackling lines; one admires the shrewd economy that forces him 
to write his plays in one scene, thus saving big bills from the stage 
workers’ unions. But Mr. Levy writes for audiences in a theater 
and not for readers in an armchair. About five minutes given to 
reading these plays will show how thin and empty they are, and 
how much they depended for their success upon the fine casts that 
acted them. 

Mr. Maxwell Anderson, who will probably be remembered best 
for his “ What Price Glory?” and “ Elizabeth the Queen,” has 
just published a new play, “ Night Over Taos” (Samuel French. 
$2.00), whose story is laid in the Southwest during the period 
when New Mexico was the battleground between the Empire to 
the South and the growing United States. Though not successful 
when produced by the Theater Guild last Spring, it is well worth 
reading if one is interested in the history of the lovely region 
around old Santa Fé. 

Ten one-act plays make up the collection of “ Cornell University 
Plays,” selected and edited by A. M. Drummond (French, $2.50). 
As a collection it serves its purpose, containing variety, if nothing 
else. Humor and pathos, high ideals and realism go hand in 
hand. There are several plays admirable for clever plot action, 
compression of dialogue, and dramatic economy. In some we find 
smiles, real human nature in others, pleasant surprises in others. 
Among the best are “ Sharp Practices” and “ The Wonder-Dark 
Epilogue.” Yet, not a few suffer from weak or vague plots, useless 
action, and still more useless dialogue. Unique stage setting is 
sometimes substituted for plot. The general effect, however, is 
pleasant and refreshing in spite of the futile cynicism that will crop 
up here and there. In passing, one would like to say, that God did 
make the world out of nothing, “ Dr. Boiteux” to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 
American Epvucationat Catatoc, 1932, The. $1.00. Bowker. 
Causaity. University of California Press. . os 
Comsamte Marie-Tuétrtse Lepécuowsxa, La. Ugo Mioni. Casa Editrice 
arietti. 
DeveLopMENT or Reticious ToLeraTion 1N ENGLAND, THE. , a 4 
Jordan. Harvard University Press. : 

Economic Founpation oF Business, Tue. Edited by Walter E. Spahr. 
$8.00. Long and Smith. i 
Epucation sy Rapio. Compiled by Helen M. Muller. 90 cents. Wilson. 

EveryMAN. Joseph Yanner. 75 cents. Published by the author. 

Fountain, Tue. Charles Morgan. $2.50. Knopf. 

Franciscans, Tue. Alexandre Masseron. $1.75. Kenedy. 

Hammonp’s Hanpy Arias or THE Worn. $1.00. Hammond. 

Heattu Worxsoox. Philip L. Riley, Merritt A. Wight, and William L. 
Connor. Alivn and Bacon. 

Irtisu Way, Tue. Edited by F. J. Sheed. $1.75. Kenedy. 

Latin as Latin. Helen N. Gary. Allyn and Bacon. : 

Law o’ tHe Lariat. Tue. Oliver Strange. $2.00. Dial. 

“Les Parcettes.” Jehan Dufour. Published by the author. 

Lives or THE Satnts, THe. Vor. VII. Jury. Alban Butler. $2.75. 
Kenedy. 

Master or THE Hovse, Tue. Radclyffe Hall. $2.50. Houghton Miflin. 

Mrrror or THE Briessep Virctn Mary anp Tue Psatter or Our Lapy, 
Tue. Saint Bonaventure. $2.00. Herder. aa : 

Perer tHe Great. Alexei Tolstoi. $3.00. Covici, Friede. 

PsYCHOLOGY AND THE Franciscan Scnoor. Claude L. Vogel, O.M. Cap. 
$3.00. Bruce. 

Saint Hucn or Lincotn. Joseph Clayton. $1.90. Kenedy. 

Science or Brotocy, Tue. George G. Scott. $3.75. Crowell. 

Snuuppers anpD Tueritts. E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

Soctety anp Its Prostems. Grove Samuel Dow. $3.00. Crowell. 

Stamp Correctinc. Stanley Phillips. $3.00. Dodd, Mead. 

Store, Tue. T. S. Stribling. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 

Svees or AurtesviLte, Tue. Hugh P. Donlan. Shrine of Our Lady of 
Martyrs. 

Tris Is Russta. George Earle Raiguel and William Kistler Huff. $5.00. 
Penn Publishing Company. 

Unpertow. A. Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. Little, Brown. 

Unit Worxksooxk 1n Atcepra. Charles A. Stone and Joel S. Georges. 
Allyn and Bacon. : t 

Wuat We Live By. Ernest Dimnet. $2.50. Simon and Schuster 


Worxkpook in CHEMISTRY. Samuel Ralph Powers and Ruth Maude 
Johnson. Allyn and Bacon. 

bag te Economic Crists anp tHe Way or Escare, Tue. $1.75. 
entury. 
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Limits and Renewals. Soviet River. Lusita. Promise You 
Won’t Marry Me. The Descendants of Cyrus Perkins. 
Mr. Kipling is not what he used to be. “ Limits and Renewals ” 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) is featured as his “ first book of new 

stories in six years—ten unpublished stories and nineteen new 

verses.” The new are inferior to the old, as the older Kipling is 
less effective than the younger. He has become complex, rather, 
muddled in his visions; in style he is difficult, elusive, intricate. 

Mr. Kipling has turned decidedly psychic, even neurasthenic. His 

failing is mostly noticeable in his verse, which is wan in most 

parts and artificially respirated when it tends to become vigorous. 

Perhaps the most foolish of the present stories, and the accompany- 

ing verse, are those misinterpreting St. Peter and St. Paul. The 

best is “‘The Woman in His Life,” a really charming tale of a 

dog and a man. The tragedy in the other stories is quite as lacking 

in spirit as the comedy. 

Maxim Gorky, in the preface to “Soviet River,” by Leonid 
Leonoy (Dial Press. $2.50), acclaims Leonov as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and Lermontov, and says that he 
has gathered the best from these writers and blended them into 
an original style. Whether this praise is entirely deserved is 
doubtful; it is certain, however, that Leonov has written an 
interesting novel portraying the development of Soviet Russia 
under the Five Year Plan. It is the story of the building of a 
great factory—Sotstroy—on the River Sot. It is Russia—Russia 
in all its Godlessness, and all its starkness—and yet the author is 
sincere in his evident belief of the ultimate success of the Soviet 
plan. The translators, in conveying the style of Leonov from the 
original, have made the English jerky and terse, in an effort to 
get the full effect of the Russian model. 

A novel full of the color of modern Mexico is “ Lusita” (Cape 
and Smith. $2.00), by Sophie Treadwell. A newspaperman is sent 
to Mexico to interview a famous bandit, rescue a fair prisoner of 
his, and bring back the “ story.” He has plenty of adventures in 
mountains, caves, and an underground river. In the meantime 
the author gives us fine descriptions of Mexican scenery, keen 
delineations of Mexican character, and achieves a feeling for the 
Mexican landscape which is unusual. The ending, however, is 
distinctly unpleasant, the triumph of passion over fidelity. 

Rosita Forbes, well known traveler into African wilds, has 
written a new novel, “ Promise You Won't Marry Me” (Stokes. 
$2.00), published in England under the more appropriate title of 
“Ordinary People.” Most of the characters in this book are quite 
ordinary from the viewpoint of the possession of a definite code of 
ethics and morals. The novel itself presents the case for the 
prevalent modern conception of marriage and free love. The 
sanctity of the home and family life seems, for the most part, to 
be relegated to a forgotten past, unsuitable for the “ enlightened ” 
present. This tendency of indifference toward a basically sound 
concept of life appears to be quite prevalent at the present time. 
A casual glance at the “catchy” titles and lurid blurbs of the 
novels that momentarily repose on the lending-library shelves finds 
an accurate index of the publishers’ realization and gratification of 
the public demand. Novels of the above type cater to the sen- 
sational. They will not endure as permanent literature. However, 
there is nothing decidedly immoral in this book. The fault lies 
in subtle implication rather than in actual statement. One may 
read it, with some reservation, to obtain a view of a typically 
modern scene. 

It is with awe that we read the title of “ The Descendants of 
Cyrus Perkins” (Christopher Publishing House. $1.50) by 
Charles Bloomer, but looking further we find, instead of a gene- 
ological history, an interesting story of Puritanical New England, 
laid in the twentieth century. The tale revolves about the love 
of a great grandson of an original New England Puritan for a 
Catholic girl. Opposition is of course prevalent from the 
Perkinses, but all finally ends well, the scion of the House of 
Perkins becoming a Catholic and marrying his love. The plot is 
fairly obvious and the author’s style is weak, but his knowledge 
of New England and the moral of religious tolerance that he at- 
taches to his story, make fairly entertaining reading. 


” 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

“A Catholic Book on Evolution” : A Rejoinder 

I have read with much interest Father McClellan’s review of 
my book, “ Evolution and Theology,” in America for April 30, 
1932. For the review on the whole I am very grateful, as it is 
couched in kinder language than I had any right to expect. 
Father McClellan disagrees with me on many points. That is 
only to be expected. It is one of the main contentions in my book 
that the subject is an open one, upon which Catholics not only 
may, but do in point of fact adopt different views. Accordingly, 
I have no more right to complain that Father McClellan disagrees 
with me, than he has that I disagree with him. However, it oc- 
curs to me that it will perhaps clear the air if I make some com- 
ments upon one or two of Father McClellan’s criticisms. 

His first objection is that the work can hardly be called a 
“ scholarly ” one, inasmuch as the scholarly ideal insists upon ob- 
jectivity, which “demands consistent adherence to standards once 
adopted as decisive.” And to show that I lack this consistency, 
he urges that in the case of Genesis i, I maintain that “the Greek 
of the Septuagint presents the original text,” while in Genesis ii, 
“the Hebrew suddenly comes into its own as the original text, 
and the Greek is declared at fault.” Father McClellan adds that 
I do not give any justification of either of these two contrary pref- 
erences, and that “modern criticism would not support the first,” 
i.e., the preference of the Septuagint to the Hebrew. Now, I sub- 
mit that, even if Father McClellan’s statement of my position were 
correct, I should only be availing myself of that liberty which is 
conceded to all modern exegetes. For, as Pope Leo XIII tells 


us, while 
the professor, following the tradition of antiquity, will use 
the Vulgate as his text . . . the other versions which Christian 


antiquity has approved should not be neglected, more especially 
the more ancient manuscripts. For although the meaning of 
the Hebrew ... is substantially rendered by the Vulgate, 
nevertheless, where there is ambiguity or want of clearness, the 
“examination of older tongues,” to quote St. Augustine, will 
be useful and advantageous (‘ Providentissimus Deus’’). 
Where the present Hebrew text differs from the Vulgate or the 


Septuagint, modern exegetes are, then, at liberty to make a rea- 
soned choice. They are not bound always to follow the Vulgate, 
as against the Massoretic text, nor on the contrary are they bound 
to prefer always the present Hebrew to the Vulgate. Hence, to 
arrive at the true text of Scripture, the evidence of all the versions 
must be taken into due account. So much is common to all modern 
exegetes. Now, what is my actual course in “Evolution and 
Theology”? In the case of Genesis i, I adopt the Hebrew text in 
the main, elucidating its meaning sometimes by consulting the 
versions. In Genesis i, 11-12 and 24-25, the earth and the waters 
are said actively to produce the beasts and aquatic animals, and 
in this the Hebrew and the other versions agree. In Genesis i, 
20-21, the Hebrew does not ascribe the origin of the birds to the 
elements, but on the other hand, the versions do. I explain that 
this exception in the case of the Hebrew is due to a play upon 
words, and therefore, for logical reasons which should be obvious, 
I maintain that the versions give us, not “the original text of the 
inspired record,” as Father McClellan makes me say, but, as I 
really say in my book, “the real meaning of the sacred text” 
(“ Evolution and Theology,” p. 15, italics mine). 

Similar considerations apply to the fact, mentioned by Father 
McClellan, that, while I generally follow Pére Joiion, in one par- 
ticular instance I prefer Hummelauer, for reasons which I ex- 
plain on p. 112 of my book. 

Father McClellan remarks that “to erect and depose one’s au- 
thorities at pleasure is hardly a scholarly practice.” But surely, 
it is not customary in theology, philosophy, scripture, or linguistics, 
slavishly to follow one particular authority throughout? 

However, Father McClellan’s main objection to the book is that 
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the “ Theology ” with which I deal is not that of the present age, 
and the “Evolution” I allow “never was Evolution at all.” 
“ Modern Evolution is not even touched by Dr. Messenger’s con- 
cessions,” and “ Modern Theology fares little better. . . . Instead 
ot effecting a meeting between nornial Catholic teaching and ac- 
tual evolutionary theories, Dr. Messenger presents each of these 
parties with a likeness of the other that is too remote to be 
recognized.” 

Let me deal first with the “ Evolution” I discuss. For con- 
venience, I will distinguish four main questions, (1) the origin of 
living things from inorganic matter; (2) the evolution of species; 
(3) the origin of the first man; (4) the origin of the first woman. 
As to (1), I endeavor to show that Christian tradition leads us to 
think that some kind of “spontaneous generation” did take place, 
though I allow that “there is absolutely no evidence that spontane- 
ous generation takes place now” (p. 274). As to the origin of 
species, I say that the conception of Evolution is the only reason- 
able way of harmonizing our present knowledge with Scriptural 
data. As to the human race, I insist—on theological, not on 
scientific grounds—that it has arisen from one single pair. Science 
does not prove this, but on the other hand, it does not disprove 
it. I maintain that the spiritual soul could not have evolved from 
matter, but that the first human body may have been brought into 
being through the instrumentality of created organic causes. I 
do not specify those causes; I leave that for science to determine, 
if it can. As to the origin of the first woman, I give special rea- 
sons why the mode should have been unusual, though perhaps not 
altogether unnatural. Father McClellan suggests that this is not 
Evolution at all. I beg to differ. I think he has too restricted a 
concept of Evolution, and fails to distinguish between different 
schools of evolutionary thought. 

He also objects that my “ Theology” is not Theology as or- 
dinarily understood, presumably because I dare to strike out a line 
for myself. He says that “ but for two or three scattered details,” 
my exegesis of Genesis “ignores every Catholic commentator of 
the past sixty years.” This statement is quite unjustified, and I 
invite the reader to examine my volume for himself and see. 
Similarly, Father McClellan blames me for “attempting to deny 
the continuous existence and actual generality” of the view that 
“the body of the first man was formed from inorganic matter 
by the immediate operation of God.” I plead guilty to this in- 
dictment. But an unbiased reader of my book will see that I am 
not alone in holding this view. Pére de Sinéty, S.J., for instance, 
maintains that there are three schools of thought on the subject 
(see article in the “ Dictionnaire Apologétique,” quoted in “ Evolu- 
tion and Theology,” p. 249). There is an unfortunate tendency 
at the present time for the adherents of one particular school to 
regard other schools as non-existent, or at any rate as unorthodox, 
a tendency which is by no means confined to the present question. 
But the different schools of opinion exist nevertheless, and will 
continue to do so. 

Father McClellan thinks that “the immediate Divine formation 
of the first human body is (if possible) more evidently the com- 
mon opinion than ever,” as a result, precisely, of the “ independent 
study of the Fathers,” which has “taken account of every modify- 
ing circumstance—authenticity and integrity of text, historical oc- 
casion, philosophical background, etc.” To show how far this 
modern study of the Fathers has failed to affect theologians, I in- 
vite the reader to study pp. 178 to 204 of my book, in which I show 
that some modern theologians quote spurious works as genuine, 
mistranslate the Greek, and truncate their quotations—and precisely 
those modern theologians who oppose the idea of the evolution of 
the human body. I give a full and fair treatment to modern 
theologians. I expound the views of five of them. And if I dis- 


agree with them, I think I give adequate reasons for so doing. 
And if I am to be blamed for declining to identify Theology with 
Modern Theologians, I do not mind. On some matters I prefer 
the great Fathers and Scholastic theologians to the writers of 
modern Manuals. 

One last point: Father McClellan takes me to task for interpret- 
ing the Decree of the Biblical Commission. 


He remarks that “ of 
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course canonical decrees have at times been interpreted with un- 
due license, but the product is not dignified with the title of 
theology.” That is because I suggest that the significance of homo 
in the phrase peculiaris creatio hominis is governed by the word 
creatio, and therefore is limited to the human soul. Father Mc- 
Clellan says that “this opinion must be frankly dismissed as 
arbitrary,” for “neither the wording nor the scope of the decree 
affords a shadow of reason why ‘man’ should here mean less than 
it always means.” Father McClellan is of course entitled to his 
view. I will only invite him to show consistence—that scholarly 
virtue in which I am so sadly deficient. After dealing with the 
creatio hominis, the Decree goes on to mention the formatio primae 
mulieris e primo homine. Note the term mulier. Adopting 
Father McClellan’s phraseology, “neither the wording nor the 
scope of the Decree affords a shadow of reason why ‘woman’ 
should here mean less than it always means.” Therefore the 
Decree teaches that Eve’s soul, as well as her body, was formed 
from Adam! Father McClellan can escape from this only by limit- 
ing the scope of mulier, and if he is entitled to do that, I am also 
entitled to limit the scope of homo. 

London, England. Rev. Dr. E. C. Messencer. 


A Reply to Dr. Messenger’s Rejoinder 


Dr. Messenger’s rejoinder is welcome, both for the sake of fair 
discussion, and also as serving to crystallize some of the issues 
between us. 

1. I have questioned the textual foundation of his rendering of 
three passages in Genesis i. The passages are pivotal, since 
“spontaneous generation,” while not the only possible sense of his 
wording, would not be even plausible without it. On the second 
passage Dr. Messenger observes that he had stated that “ the 
versions ” give us “the real meaning of the sacred text,”’ whereas 
I have made him say that the Greek of the Septuagint (the one 
version which matters here) “ presents the original text.” I will- 
ingly admit my inaccuracy, and regret the unconscious misrepre- 
sentation of Dr. Messenger’s actual words. 

But what difference in attitude is involved in the verbal distinc- 
tion? In the first and third passages Dr. Messenger finds the 
Hebrew to agree with the Greek; in the second (my crucial point) 
he regards the Greek as expressing “the real meaning of the 
sacred text.” He then explains the Hebrew by means of the Greek, 
even at the expense of two blunders. The linking of a Hebrew 
verb with its own cognate substantive he calls “a word-play,” a 
term applicable only to some comparison between two words 
similar in form but having no common etymology. And (in the 
footnote there) he makes the Hebrew verb capable of the meaning 
“ produce,” a statement which cannot be proved by a single case. 
This verb is everywhere intransitive. After all, then, the Greek is 
Dr. Messenger’s acknowledged basis for the astounding statement 
that “Scripture really teaches spontaneous generation, and that 
this must accordingly be accepted as true” (p. 16). 

Now, in matters of textual criticism, I acknowledge “the liberty 
conceded to all modern exegetes.” It is neither customary, as Dr. 
Messenger observes, nor is it necessary “ slavishly to follow one 
particular authority throughout.” But it is customary to establish 
on independent and objective grounds a departure from an over- 
whelming consensus of opinion, when such departure has the pro- 
foundest effect upon resulting exegesis. Otherwise (I speak quite 
in general) the latter may be merely private judgment in an 
academic disguise. Of course, the liberty remains of omitting this 
service to one’s readers, and of choosing between versions or read- 
ings for reasons either not disclosed or insufficient on their own 
merits. But in this case no one is logically bound to take the re- 
sults seriously. Scholars avoid such an outcome, especially in posi- 
tive research, by first making it reasonably clear that their founda- 
tions have been securely laid. 

2. If I have “too restricted a conception of evolutionary 
thought,” I have seen no evidence for thinking so. I am aware 
that biologists differ freely in some details of such thought. I am 
equally aware that every form it assumes involves one common 
and essential factor: the gradual transmutation of organic species 
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in the simple course of natural propagation. No theory which 
does not involve all of this, at least in its principle, would be 
recognized by a scientist as the least real concession to evolution- 
ary thought. On the various heads on which Dr. Messenger fails 
to make this point, I have said enough, and await evidence to the 
contrary. 

3. “ But for two or three scattered details,” I have written, “ his 
exegesis of Genesis ignores every Catholic commentator of the 
past sixty years.” Dr. Messenger calls this statement “quite un- 
justified.” I beg to reaffirm it as quite otherwise. Of course, I 
do not call every experimenter a commentator on Genesis. Let 
anyone examine a Catholic commentator since 1870 for the teach- 
ing of “spontaneous generation.” 

4. That Dr. Messenger is “not alone in the view” that the 
consensus of Fathers and theologians on an immediate formation 
of Adam’s body lacks real continuity and generality, is supported 
by an appeal to Pére de Sinéty’s “three schools of thought.” It 
is Pére de Sinéty himself who concludes that the evolutionary 
theory of Adam’s bodily origin is “temerarious,” as Dr. Mes- 
senger quite fairly shows. On what grounds does his most liberal 
authority base a theological censure? He cannot regard at least 
one of the “ schools of thought” as having any weight in theology. 
He obviously does regard the common appeal to a consensus as 
unaffected. 

5. Dr. Messenger recalls pages 178 to 204 of his book. That 
section is typical indeed. I regard his treatment of the Patristic 
passages—which I read in their original contexts years ago—as 
far from presenting the mind of their writers on the point at 
issue. Since my reasons for this opinion would vary in particular 
cases, I cannot specify them here. As for those modern theolo- 
gians with whom I venture to agree in this opinion, one would 
think them either ignorant or unscrupulous from the frank con- 
tempt evident in Dr. Messenger’s “full and fair treatment” of 
those whom he mentions. His charge against some of them, of 
truncated citations, depends on how much he thinks they ought 
to have cited, and this, in turn, on his judgment of the Fathers’ 
meaning. 

6. Finally, the decree on “the peculiar creation of man.” Dr. 
Messenger claims that “man” in this phrase cannot mean more 
than “the soul of man,” because “creation” is predicated of it. 
In repeating that such interpretation is arbitrary, I again appeal 
to objective standards as set by theological usage. 

Genesis affirms that the body of the first man was (in some 
manner) produced by Divine efficiency from pre-existent matter, 
and his soul imparted to it by a Divine inbreathing of the breath 
ot life. Of the latter action the Catholic Faith predicates creation 
in the strict and proper sense, while Scripture itself excludes this 
from the origin of the body. The whole event has been called by 
the Biblical Commission “a peculiar creation of man.” If “man” 
means “man,” so does “creation” mean “creation.” One term 
in the decree must demand some latitude of interpretation, if the 
phrase is an exposition (essential, of course, and not exhaustive) 
of the Biblical record. The question is which term should be 
modified. I regard the interpretation of authentic decrees as a 
function which demands due adherence to established norms of 
usage, at the very least. 

This premised, what of the comparative uses of “creation” and 
“man” in Catholic doctrine? I know of no theologian or philoso- 
pher who admits any ambiguity in the meaning of homo. On 
the other hand, I know of no Catholic treatise which fails to 
acknowledge two different meanings of creatio. To apply them 
respectively to the twofold nature of man is in perfect accord 
with both dogma and Scripture. The body of the first man was 
“created” in the less-proper sense of the term, as the narrative 
records. His soul was “created” in the strict and proper sense, 
as Christian tradition interprets the record. And it may be (though 
I do not presume to decide) that on this very account his crea- 
tion is insisted upon as “ peculiar,” his twofold nature enjoying 
a twofold method of production which was not shared either by 
purely spiritual creatures or by irrational animals. At all events, 
I claim for this interpretation the merit of adherence to some 
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sort of norm already established. And I beg indulgence for fail- 
ing to see “theology” in the opposite proceeding. 

But I am yet to be crushed to silence by an overwhelming argu- 
ment from parity. The Commission has also affirmed “a forma- 
tion of the first woman from the first man”; and if “ woman” 
obviously means the woman’s body only, why may not “man” 
in the preceding phrase mean the soul of man alone? Here I am 
revisited by the ghost of an old acquaintance, easily lulled again 
to rest. The word formation, unlike creation, can be predicated 
only of an object having extension. So that (even if Genesis did 
not again speak for itself) a word is used which specifies the 
nature of its subject as material, and thus restricts it to body 
alone. The only thing which Dr. Messenger’s argument lacks is 
parity. 


Woodstock, Md. W. H. McCretran, S.J. 


Result of Appeal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you be good enough to thank the readers of America for 
their response to our appeal in your valued weekly? They have 
responded generously and promptly. Many of them have sent their 
contributions to us direct, but many more have directed them to 
you and in turn you have kindly turned them over to us to the 
amount of $1,108.00. Their generous gifts, added to the substantial 
sum contributed by our own members through the appeal pub- 
lished in our little quarterly, The Calumet, make the response to 
good Bishop Crimont’s appeal most gratifying and encouraging. 

It is true, the amount collected by us will not be all that Bishop 
Crimont needs at this time, but will hearten and encourage him 
to continue his heroic efforts for the desolate Missions of Alaska. 
When the times grow better some provision must and will be 
made to enable the Bishop to carry on the good work of nearly 
fifty years. To abandon the Alaskan Missions would be fatal. 
God will not desert the saintly Bishop and will inspire new friends 
to come to his assistance. 

(Rr. Rev. Mscr.) Wriitam J. Fiynn, 

New York. Secretary General, Marquette League. 


The Black Irish 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Rev. Joseph Williams, S.J., in his “ Whence the Black Irish of 
Jamaica?” has enlightened an anthropological puzzle which has 
perplexed savants and pseudo-savants for the past hundred years 
in this country. Why distinctly black and brown men and women 
bear the names Sullivan, O’Reilly, Murphy, Burke, McDermott 
and other Irish names in Jamaica, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and other port cities along the Atlantic coast has, up to now, 
been a cause of amusement and surprise, but very little study. 
Father Williams has cleared the way. 

In his little book Father Williams has touched upon some lead- 
ing reasons. But he has not brought out the fact that many of 
the families in the West Indies with Irish blood in their veins 
were descended from Irish soldiers in the British army. These 
soldiers were in the Colonial regiments which were sent to 
Jamaica, Barbados, Montserrat, and other British possessions 
in the West Indies from the seventeenth century. These Irish 
soldiers intermarried with native stock. 

This explains the presence of some Irish names among present 
day inhabitants in the islands in question. 

It also explains the presence of Irish blood in supposed old New 
England families. On the old Boston marriage records of the 
eighteenth century, there are distinct Irish names listed from 1750 
on. In the Revolutionary period (1774-1783) one is surprised to 
see Irish soldiers in the British regiments (then stationed in 
Boston town) marrying into families living in Boston. Some of 
the women they married were servants; others were members of 
recognized Yankee families. The presence of Irish blood in 
Canada among some distinctive French families can be traced to 
this intermarrying, while the Irish soldiers in the British regi- 
ments were in Quebec, Halifax, and other military settlements. 

Weston, Mass. Grorce O’Dwyer. 











